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CHAPTER V. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
CampsELL: Lochiel’s Warning. 
Kent Forsay had been an inmate of the great 
house of Greyslope nearly three weeks, and he had 
heard nothing more concerning the Claxtons. He 
could not exactly explain to himself why he shrank 
from making any inquiry about them... It was not 
certainly from any fearof giving offence to Madame 
Lambert, for that lady so far relaxed her arbitrary 
sternness in his case, that she would smile carelessly 
at bold remarks, which ‘would have driven her into 
a passion of rage from any. other lips. The young 
man himself often ‘wondered at the’ palpable 
évidence of her partiality for him. He con- 
tinued to occupy the crimson guest chamber: the 
suite of ificent rooms below were all opened 
‘or him at his pleasure, ard the little octagon 
breakfset room was daily -bvightened by the plea- 
sant sight of the luxuricasly spread board, with 
its array of giitterin~ =i!;er and crystal. Kent Forsay 
had remonstrated once with Madame Lambert, but 
that lady, with an authoritative wave of the hand, 
dismissed the subject, thus: 
“T choose to have it so. 


Youn le enjoy, and 
should havesuch thi Trot ¢ ae 


You need not demur, because 
my order has been given to that effect, and my orders 
must be obeyed. te suits you, doesn’t she? I 
thought her dexterous and neat-handed.” 

“Certainly, eve’ is eminently satisfactory, 
pes I live like a nobleman, while I am only an 

gent,” 

“That should not concern you, if it does not trouble 
me,” answered she. 

Nevertheless Kent Forsay could not fail to discover 
that her own meals, and pn of her servants, were 
dealt ont with a niggardly and parsimonious hand ; 





[THE ACCIDENT. ] 


her roomslighted by one solitary candle, half the time | 


denied even that, while the moment he entered his 
apartment, the candelebras kindled into a brilliance 
befitting a princely entertainment. 

It was not the only mysterious thing in Madame 


| Lambert which puzzled him. He shortly made the 
| discovery that there was one well-salaried subordinate, 


whose position seemed that of a mere sinecure, and 
whose reports were ulways made to the lady in private. 
He was aware, also, that, after this person's visit, 
Madame Lambert’s hollow, sallow face assumed that 
fierce, cruel look which troubled him so much, and 
her eyes had that savage glitter which thrust away 
the friendly says 4 he might have cherished but 
the moment before. He ventured once to inquire, but 
smiling darkly, she replied: 

“Don’t be too curious. He is a man who looks 
after a little speculation of mine. I set him up 
in that little business down the streot. You're 
not A look after him, so dismiss him from your 
mind.” 

And thereafter Kent Forsay forbore to allude to 
him, though the man had an evil, treacherous face, 
which disturbed him with vague premonitions every 
time he saw him coming up the steps. 

The young man was growing well contented in 
this mew home, under such unexpected circum- 
stances. He had by no means exhausted the fas- 
cinations of the quaint old house, nor the library 
shelves; even in caréless examination. His duties 
moreover were exciting, and anything but dull. 
He could not have asked greater variety than was 
given him, in riding from factory to factory, walking 
along the streets, looking after the tenants, flitting 
to and fro from the lawyer’s dusty office to the 
rome chamber of this mysterious patron, whose 
dark face never failed to send a chilly thrill through 
his frame. At last, too, the one ungratified wish 
obtained fruition. 

Kent Forsay discovered the Claxtons. 

It happened in this manner. 

There was a large establishment in the town, 
located about midway between the mill village and 
Greyslope, a sort of combination business, dealing in 
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dry goods as well as grain and groceries. The 
firm dealt out their goods to the mill hands, pre- 
senting the bills to the foreman, who deducted them 
from the wages of the operatives. This arrange- 
ment called Kent Forsay into the place very often. 
He went in one day, his account book under his arm, 
and, as was his custom, walked quietly into the 
counting-room and took a seat, upon finding it 
vacant. Ina few moments he heard a voice from a 
still more private room in the rear exclaim, indig- 
nantly : 

“ And so, with this poor excuse, this shabby ex- 
planation, you turn me away! You know it is for 
no fault of mine. I defy you to give a single instance 
where I have failed in my duty, where I have, in 
the slightest degree, neglected the interest of the 
firm. No, you know as well as I do,—there is 
no need of my telling you how I have toiled to 
win your confidence, to earn the meagre pittance 
given me. You do not turn me off from any lack of 
confidence, but because you have either been bribed, 
or frightened into it.” 

“ Nolan, lad,” said the senior partner, “ don’t make 
such a breeze about it! I’m sorry. I confess it, 
but the fact is, it is an impossibility for us to keep 
you, an utter impossibility.” 

“And why? On your honour as a man, Mr. 
White, I ask you why?” urged the rich voice, a 
little tremulous, as it proceeded: “Think a moment 
of me, what it must be to be driven thus from every 
worthy effort to achieve my own independence, to 
assist my feeble mother, my helpless sisters. This 
is not the first, nor the second, it is the fifth time, I 
have been turned out from a situation wheve I 
strained every nerve to fulfil my duty faithfully, and 
every time for no fault of mine, but to satisfy the 
relentless hate of a person who is more like an in- 
carnate fury than a woman. You know who I 
mean, Mr. White. I read on your face that you 
understand me. Oh, sir, as you are an honourable 
man, do not be a party to such injustice.” 

“ Don’t, don’t, Nolan. I’m going to give you the 
year’s salary, just as if you had finished out the 
term. What's the use of harrowing up our feelings, 
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when there’enayhelp for it? I ¢an’t epnsent,to\see 
the businesayuiged, ag you: knowsit wauld beyif the 
mill hands had their accounts somewhere else. You'll 
find another place, of course you will. If you'll keep 
secret about it, I'll give you a good -reeommenda- 
tion,” pursued the merchant, excitedly, but there 
is certainly no help for your going away.” 

For a moment a heavy groan was the only answer, 
and then the expelled clerk burst forth again with 
increased bitterness : 

“Tt’s no use. I mayas well give up trying to be an 
honest man. Good heavens! can any one blame me 
if 1 turn to evil ways? if I seize upon the gold they 
will not let me earn honestly? Ab, that woman! 
Does she forget that some time or other—though it 
almost seems he has forgotten her, or else he 
shrinks from tonching so vile a thing—Death will 
touch those cruel. pitiless hands of hers, and they 
will be compelledita: relinquish the fortune which is 
our rightful dug; She, rolling in riches, we nearly 
starving, and hunted down from every honest. effort 
to earn, not a com peer but even a bare liv: 
Atrocicual) horwi 

“Tt oe. my lad-—that’s certains, and if 
we other situation, nothing should induce 
us to part you. BntI tell you, lad,\ we are-in. 
her ,sbe.can ruinus to-morrow, andishe. will, 
you will ifwer defy) her; so what can be 
done? Iftwe can lielpryou'secretly, we will, If you 
can send, sa that Vieionntia lynx-eye won't detest 

it, you:magligve ‘here free of charge. 
But Cand the stateofitliings you must.go.” 

“Tsu 

ing tones. “TIT bege you 


r, pardap, Mr, 


you. I wie frantic withthe suddenr |) 
ness of; the blow.. [thauk you for your kindnesas, 
Oh, I wish. there wee: same one else,to, break. the). 


news. at:homed My: salary here, and! meer Ninals 
little pittamon is nllithat seems to stand eon un ia in 
and: 


T' muaty!”'greaned the other, er woh ‘voir 


syou allude.” 

The youth, raising himself feebly on one elbow, 
looked long and earnestly,into his face,. The latter 
wore, through-it all, & cali, sereve smile, 

“ T beg your pardon,” said Nolan Claxton, wearily. 
“T think lam. becoming. ill-tempered... Lam.suspi- 
cious of everybody.” 

“You must never be suspicious. of me, again,” said 
Eat: Forsay,. promptly,. “ for I mean. tobe. your, 

“Thank you, don’t think me ungrateful for the 
sympathy expressed, but I believe I am worn out, 
I have no life left inme. Did I graze my ancle? How 
it smarts!” 

He made an attempt to rise, and, growing pale to 
the very lips, he exclaimed, in a voice of anguish: 

“ Good heavens! I cannot stand! oh what new 
misfortuneis this !” 

“Let me look at it,” said Kent Forsay, is te 
“ah, I seed It is not so bad as I thonght; it. 

di 2 Poominmerreee fox & surgeon, 
Pg my fastened at the lower posti. Ve 





“Wel” repeated Mr: White in a tone.of conster- 
a are: yous going; to take him, home, Mr. 
‘orsay?” 

“ Certain) he, promptly. 
“* Bat. ” began Mr, Whites. 
“T shall tell: Madqgmo-Lambert about it, you mag:| know 
be, aseured,” returned; Kent Forsay, in av indignant 
Oe 
“ Nowy Mr. White, bring uasome of |: 
best-wine,. in makes him faint. eases | 
wiltbmaver iv a little time.” 
“APN said'poor Nolang'it isnot the 
fifa tion! belamee ps such: 


dearNolan, 





om!" 

“Iva shame!” ojacuinted the. seer 
“T must.go to, Awatealia, or Americay”’ con 
the other-im.alowymeaurnful voice. “Ste. 
me dowm ia. Londen, she would ferret meowtes 
where im, the: United) Kingdom, I musty 
ocean,, but..it- will be-like tearing, my h 
asunderyand vwho,will care for these hel 
left en png pitiless perseeution.” 

“ ' ‘on ‘ 
= Sag won'tietay here, distiwnlie 


“ ee 
ing you with unavailivg-sympathy, | swill go/homent’! 


And as the last werd was spoken, thminnendbane 
which had been ajar, was opened, anda, talk g 
youth, with a handsome face, which a Am 
girlish with its brown curls, bright blue eyes 
and pale cheeks, came out so swiftly that he almost 
stumbled over Kent Forsay. 

He drew. bimself up haugltily, his blue eyes 
sparkling like flashing steel. 

“Ahi!” said he. “Madame Lambert’s agent. is 
already here, to report the progress to. that stony- 
hearted woman. Go back and tell her that, for.a 
little: while longer, the power isin her hands, but, 
tell. ier that.heaven.is not for ever deaf, that her day 
of punishment will come. And bid. her. beware 
lest: the. worm, trodden upon se cruelly, turm at 

As he spoke this in fierce, rapid tones, he dashed 
by the sorely-disturbed agent, and\rushed outof the 
place. Kent Forsay made all haste)to follow, and was 
just in time: to.see his trembling! cp slip on a piece of 
orange peal; throwa carelessly dowa on the. pave- 
ment, and) the unfortunate youth, felling heavily, 
strike hig head against,the, hard stones. It was, but 
a moment's:work fon Keut Feisay ic raige,him in 
his arms, and.cail fon help. 

Me. White.came hurrying out, followed, by.two.of 
the men employed on thy premises. 

Kent Forsay explained ho ¢ the accidemt happerec | 

“ Poer lad! peor lad!" he nizttered, “ misfortunes 
never come alone,” And tien Mr. White, started 
guiltily, asif he had said someving treasonable, and 
eyed Kent Forsay uneasily, 

“ You need nob be afraid, of: me,” said ‘ne-young 
man, indignantly... “1 think( such treatment, as; this 
peor fellow. has received is worse than the cendedtaiof 
the Italian, or the ferocity of savage revenge., Will 
some of you bring seme cold water that L may: beghe 
his head? Heis coming to consciousness nowy” 

And still suppovting the youth with one army Kent 
Forsay drenched, his own Liaudkerchief, and.applied it 
freely. Av long shuddering sigh, then. the. sefkerer 
stretched.out his arms, avd ina moment after opaned 
his:eyes.. He looked around vacaotly, until his.gase 
rested upon the compassionate face sv. close, to,hig 
ewn, then tho colour came tb his pallid .cheaky-and 
thedanguor-left his face. 

“Let meget up,” he said, “I want no, help, of 
yours.” 

“My: goed fellow,” answered 
gravely,“ you mistake cutirely. 


Kent Forsay, 
On my honour, as 


somehow.~ take. a little-of the:), 
e p= Rhy lain haa bear. the: little, 
he.eyrgeors, That: isy 
ing is worse than the: 


== 
aman, I knew nothing of this persecntionsto whith |ssom The, young mapirecogpi 


will. have. it. al); attended to before we take him). 


zed attignce a Bwert, 
nogent fag th the bluee nd\bro curls. 
“Nolan, Nolan ; oh, may darling? Nota | ! what is tli 
matter? Why are you lying down? Oh, wha: 
‘dreadfal thing } has happened ?” cried she, in the wild 
tones of intense alarm, 

“A. slight accident, only avery slight one, my 
dear Miss Claxton,” answered Kent Forsay, hastily ; 
“ a dislocation, which the surgeon, has. y at- 

to... Yon. will have. to.nurse.and pet him a 

few days, that is all.” 

She dropped her sweet face against her brother's 
hand, faltering: 

sa Oh, Nolan, I am so thankful it is no worse. | 
was so frightened. I thought, Ifeared, my last stay 
was stricken away from me. Have you suffered, 
darling Nolan ?” 

“ Not much, Nina. Just be bright and brave, like 
myo ious little sister, and don’t let our mother 
get d. Thisedis Mie Forsay, Nina. He has 


been: d to ma,’ 
gla oh omen 


Hams. 

“ Mipsir, L remember: yon: , you. alwags at 
handsta,euccour ah oe mks she, holding 
out hiew/jittle hand, withiasvigning, grace that tho- 

harmed h’ 


a ly Li 

# yd -ea ly aie Fach wan fot 
} mevangry ith myself for my 
canoe. Be Bat T waeym periect. stranger, you 


* “Tam sure wouldfid®: nothing that was noi 
a hoa the Aindont-andi ties, Nolan, dear, are you 


tik a tn cn 04 know, ‘0 


yp nae Where 
to take 


ey te wait 
‘inaist ee 
re Yow: ma, 60 
tenderly. 
hastened his 


forwhat wank 
== 


of patormal. aus i 





Pier iets securely. id = h 

over.” And the glad relief int ; 
‘his.sympathies had been enlisted. “ Another dtoy 
wine now. You bore it bravely. You'll put on a 
splinter, won't you, doctor? You know we must get 
him home. Put my horse:into'the chaise, somebody, 
and I will see to the rest.” 

And. presently it: was,isafely,done,, Kent Forsay 
wae driving;earefully dowa the sineet.and. the, pale 
youth beside him, with a henvio, attempt, at chrenful- 
ness, was pointing ont the-way., And this. wasjhow 
the new,agent.of Madame Lambert discovered; what 
he had so.long been curious to; know, but had ohesi- 
tated to,ask, where,the Claxtonadived,, At the. first 
appearance of a gabled, raof-through @ little belt of 
sycamores, Nolan painted his hand, buthebreke-dewn 
in his forced smile 

“Ty is there, sire, Ohpdean togoebome te themosn, 
and with the news that,l am,tarned away from Mr: 
White's. And. Nina, and I were. building, anah ain 
castles this morning, and Isabel langhed so geily that 


even mother smiled.” 


fell aa his chegk,, 

You know. how) the. gloomiestaclouds; pventpalty 
show thei silver linings. Chaen up, NW 
al 

“ I don’t know.. I have givenup alljhopesinow.She 
said she, would livetwenty years« Nina:told as. off it, 
And I think she, wil, And J am. sane twenty years 
of this life wilh, wear,outi the youngest) us, 
If she. would: let usyalone,.if she: wouldynot’bunt | 
us, down, with her, relentless, persecutions,.L would 
not care;,I would.sconm any aid.fromi her. . But hen 
money makes, her atzongy ands we,, because. Wa:are 
poor, are weak/and, powerless: It.wae) msigked.and 
unjustof Grandfather, Lambert to make sucha will; 
to leave henithe whole control, of the eataber during 
her life.,.Such.« wieked woman to cheat my mother 
of her rights,)” 

He had wovked hitoself into such: excitement that 
a red spot, shone, on-each cheek; but. it, fled back 
again, as; they; halted, before |the, deor. ofthe neat+ 
lowking, but. somewhat decayed mansion... 

“Oh,” said he, “Iam such a cowards) They.see 
us, there is Nina!) Oh, six, ;telijthemit iaonly a 
slight accident,” 

Before Kent, Forsny, could reply » the door: was 
opewed, and the, greefuld figuiecwhickh, had ap-+ 





peared but a. mumentatthe window, rushod diwnthe 


He.put hishands taihis face: hide the;tears that | 


pinnate will pare Ruth. 


j 2 ed, and 


in the 
» @ child of 


a ieemee tian Dis, at least’ nothing very ter 


Ran~and= call Roth, Floy,” said Nina 
pea Baa: 00 more Ruth, an old but still stout- 
armed woman, made her appearance. 

“Heavens!” ejaculated she, “it never rains, but 
it pours! “Here’s another trouble. And to happen 
ta him, of all others!’! 

“T coulin’t help it,,Ruthy”’ said Nolan, without 
lifting his eyes, and in the lowest ~ voice. 

“Heave2 blessu you, my . la know that. 
Have you or Miss Nina ever been athine else bui 
a blessing, @ comfort, and all the support too, of 
this house? The Lord lovecyou I didn’t mean to 
hint anything like:-blame, Poor old! Ruth knows 
better'than that, But I’ve been e ting trouble. 
| felt it. bnewing ali day long. . And Ladreamtiof find- 
(ing-ecwhole nestinlh of. nealten?t ota, Déesitihurs 

you tersibly,» my Shai asked): ten- 
cae bo ahnotgmenatls hisi featy whilex K ent: Borsay 
Hy him up.., 
v “The. Phong olgo native ibasko agu something» elar. 
Rath. Dear good old: Ruth, Tit tell! yor,,, aniliryou 
aust break.it to; Nina. She’acheeni at hen work 
“oe m turned) from White!/s.!’ 

He said this: hastily ;,w. ide lis» siaters had: gpno 
ouybefore,. ta make pred iar ready 

Buth stopped suddenly;aud:her little hanel.eyes 


) “Now, mayyall ‘ithe fiemde: Seige hay!!exelaimed 
she, in wrath.) “ May shev-holdn «tarmentiall “the 
day; leet and find na. sleep .atinight) fous frightful 


i wil ab Rath What will Mr. Pomay. think, bu: 
i thati: yous are: a..heathen, whens: wee know | you 
‘tone vone of the,most unselfish, kindly sogisiin the 
world,” said Nolan, chidingly., 

Mite Porsay!” repeated: ‘Ratha, “thatowas the 
name: ofthe. man whoisaved hen; Yow don’t meav 
that thia ia:hime™ 

“ Yes: I.do, Ravhy” answered! Ndlapy smiling: for 
all his pain. 

“ Well,” sai Rnth, deliberately, Jiny,righteons in- 
dignation.. “I should thinks -hilds better: nog show 
himself here. Let me take youalone, my lamb. He 
) shan't }teuvla yon!’ 

“ What in the name of folly are you:taiicing about, 
;Ruth2” asked Nina, coming to, thw door where 
» bey, were still pausing, 
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Jezebel’s flames,are not the hands to lift my. Master 
Nolan.” 

“Oh, Rath, Ruth,” exclaimed. Nina, colonring 
deeply, and then looking up deprecatingly into Kent 
Forsay'’s face, she added, “ you: won't mind; her, 
sir. She doesn’t mean.anything, wrong., She’s the 
best-—” 

“Yes, I do mean, every word.of it,” interrupted 
Ruth, emphatically. 

Nolan, came to iis own. resene with-a diplomatic 
groan. 

“Oh dear! I'm in such pain. 
assist me to that, couch.” 

And Ruth forgot, her wrath in her solicitude. 

“Deanheart! I’m sojsorrys I'll make a, liniment 
ina minute or two, I’m so glad I’ve got that box of 
herbs and roots, I'll have some wormwood steeping,” 
she said; and after he. was. placed, comfortably on. 
the couch, away she flew to the kitchen, 

“ She is an angel of goodness, in this house,” whis- 
pered Nina; “don't: blame her;, her devotion to 
us makes her unjust and. cruel, to others.” 

Kent Forsay perceived that the blue eyes were 
suffused with tears. 

“My dear Miss Claxton,” replied, he, “ I, honour 
her all the more. Just.now,, indeed, I am, inclined:ta 
hate myself as bitterly as,she,couldjask.” 

And then Nolan, amidst* his pain and. sorrow, 
pulled at Nina’s sleeve, and, whispered : 

“ You forget to introduce Mr. FOrsay, Nina,” 

Nina turned with. graceful. readinesa;,and led 
him forward to an easy-chair, uphalstered evidently 
by domestic means, but fresh and clean, in its striped 
covering, 

A fair, frmi), but pretty little woman sat, there, with 
very white hands crossed.in hen lap, and.a still paler 
face, whose blue eyes looked out lovingly through a 
mist of sadness. A, firre.lace cap pins lightly the 
thin bands of hair, snowy and silvery. , 

“ This is mamma,who will be.very glad to. see a 
gentleman who has. been ga kind to our Nolan,” said 
Nina, and Kent Forsay deteeted the tender. undertone 
in her voice, which.was like.a loving caress. : 

He thought of the. blue-eyed, golden-haired beauty 
in the pictures in Madame Lambert's reception-room, 
as he bent respectfully over thatsoft delicate hand, 
which in itself. was. enough to:prove the aristocracy 
of her birth. 

“Tam more than glad, I am delighted,” repeated 
Mrs. Olaxton, in a sweet, low, indescribable tone; 
which had in iti-some irresistible attraction, . like 
the gungling,glee,. or. .soft.cooing. of a.bahe, “It, is 
80 rare we have strangers here, we must, greet. them 
as we do.our first roses, I give you heasty welcome, 
besides thanking, yow for lending. help ;to; our 

olan.” 

“ And this is my, sister Isabe), and this our pet,and 
torment both, little Flay.” 

Miss Isabel Claxton cante forward witha gracious, 
though somewhat langnid smile, after her critical 
survey of the newrcomer.; He was a gentleman cer~ 
tainly, and there.was,nathing low »or vulgar abeut 
him. Miss Isabel, waa-Keenly sensitive. concerning 
the Claxton. hengur,, and: especially tlie, Lambert 
blood. She held herself, aloof from all; society; be- 
cause she could not, go into.the highest circle, aa.she 
insisted her birthentitied hex todo. She.wasa remark+ 
ably handsome person, her form -and features .were 
perfect. Kent Forsay, tried.to remember: what; statue 
she recalled’to him; and: she. bere herself.se proudly, 
you almost suspected she had:jast descended. fram a 
throne, and. would presantly returmtoit, She held 
ont her fair hand. to Kent Forsay,;,and . smiled 
in her stately, langnid:fashion. 

“T am pleased, to.meet.yon, sir, I am sure you 
have been very kind to.Nolan,” | 

Kent. Forsay’s. eyes. were.not. so bewildered .b 
Miss Claxton’s beanty,that he failed_to,note how soft 
and white the hand was,and that. the. slender, sup- 
ple fingers lacked the marks of. ernel. needle pricks, 
and the embrowning of rough usage, which. slightly, 
marred the beauty of Nima’s little fingers. 

Floy was a, galden-haired,, blue-eyed _girl,, like 
that he recalled. every moment. with a. shudder, 
She nestled her head against Nina’s' arm in.a fashion 
which betrayed where she came for love;ard,protec- 
tion. And then Nolan looked at:Nina, and Ninalooked. 
at Nolan, and drawingawaye little curtain, which hung 
before a recess,. the, young, girl said, with a shople 
dignity which had more, pathos than any pleading: 

“And this, sir,,is my. father, Mr. Arthur, Claxton. 
Great mental trouble; brought. on ysis, rather 
than any abuse.of the laws,of-health.. If you please, 
I will not trouble him with any, formal in*reduction. 

f you come here: often he; will learn to.recognize 
you. The sun. shines. at. this window, and ‘he. is 
pleased. watching, the people passing on ‘the road 
below, so we leave him here, all the afternoon.” 

Kent Forsay only bowed his.answer. . He was too 
deeply affected for any, words. He saw a. large 
framed, powerful-looking man sitting, in a chair put 


If you, would only 





upon, a. platform with. wheele beneath. it—a. man 
whose face still bore traces of its. former power and 
comeliness, for the forehead was full and broad, and 
the large dark .eye still held some of its youthful 
fire, although its expression was vague and aimless— 
a man who should have been still in the vigour and 
strength of life, but who sat there a helpless paralytic, 
with palsied body, and weakened mind. Kent For- 
say shuddered.. Was this the work of that.relentless 
woman? He could not help turning to the grave, 
sweet-faced young girl, and asking in a horrified 
whisper > 

“Is thie Madame Lambert's work 2” 

; sag face grew a little paler, assle replied, sorrow 
ully : 

a am afraid it is.. I will. tell you the story 
another time. Heaven help.us.that we are not all 
crushed !” 

Then she.came back with him to, the group in the 
sitting-room. Kent Forsay had leisure. now to. ex- 
amine the apartment... It had presented so pleasing 
an effeot, npon his, first.entrance, that, he. had; ven- 
tured to, hope, Nolan had exaggerated. their. need. 
Closer scrutiny showed, him that. it, was.the tasteful 
effect ,of .the arrangement,. the., harmony of . the 
colours, and espegially, the windows filled, with 
flowers, which had cheated him.into declaring it a 
far handsomen room than. any of the apartments at 
Greyslope,. with. their cold and formal. grandeur. 
There: was ,a..piane, se ancient; however, that; its 
market: value:could have been but a trifle, guitar, 
too, and a harp, elegantly inlaid,and qnaint:in. shape, 
all:evidently heirlooms. from the: Lambert mansion. 
And.a.book-case, well filled with, beoks, few modern 
ones, however. And, presently, even. his.careless 
masculine eye. perceived haw, thickly the carpet was 
darned, and how dexterously the, table-cover +had 
been, lined: to hide:.its) thinness _ He,.remained 
an hour or more,..aud. enjoyed eve mowent, 
Brief, as: was, this. visit,, it. showed t. For- 
say. that .the burden. of the family, care, as well 
as maihtenance—where it could not. be, berne. by 
Ruth's broad shonlders--fell upon: these two young 
creatures, Nolan and Nina,; twins, as he afterwards 
learned.) He took leave, with, anvearnest asaurance 
of his friendship; promising, to.make frequent; visits, 
and imwardly resol ving) to lightea,; inrevery way posr 
sible, without wounding their. sensitive .pride,.the 
troubles.which had: fallen, upon them.. He aN 
at the .fruiterer’s. on his. return. towards.Greyslope, 
and: purchasing; a. pretty. basket . there,; of; large 
size,-piled: it, high.with delicacies, not: forgetting; a 
bottleof. wine, which he addediat the :neig! ing 
shop... where; he wrote his. name. and» his. comr 
pumests for; the invalids, and. despatched,’ them 

the. house he: had. just. left, Kent, Forsay 
was. not so, surprised to..meet. Mr.. Varimont 
coming out.of the avenueat,Greyslope.. By:the quick, 
malicious twinkle of, the man’s .eye,.as they, faced 
eachother atthe gateway, the young agent, guessed 
that the report of the afternoon’s proceedings,.had 
preceded, him; and.he prepared himself, for.q storm, 
when John.met. him. with: a message. that .Madame 
Lambert desired to see him in hen.reception-room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


"On the morning previous to Kent Forsay’s.intio- 
duction to, the Claxtons,:there was.an elegant, little 
equipage, driving slowly aloug:thie,“viver.road,” as 
it was called, which attracted much attention, from 
the residents; although there. were few people out in 
the.street in that vicinity at so,early, an, hour.: 

It had only, it¢.coackman and single occupant, a 
lady young and. very beaytiful, as, one or;two, who 
saw:the lace veil.thrown back, discovered,, As.they 
left the. houses.. behind, and. came.upom the quiet 
country road. which. wound aldng, the, bank of :the 
smooth, placid, river, the; lady leaned out,,a pensive 
smile on “her. face; and loaked; over, wistfully to a 
hedge of wild: roses, 

“ Dixon,” said. the lady, “I think L wild walk:a little 


while. It looks charmingly inviting over there. Our 


accident.to the carriage was not,so vexations, after 
all. I have-enjayed the stay in. this; odd place: 
I do, not, know. when:I last. gathered, wild..roses, but 
I must have some.of tliose.”” 

“Shall I stay insight?” asked.the comahman. 

“Just.as you please, and. the horses. are. inclined, 
but.don’t.go beyond call,” washer réply, as she de- 
scended lightly, and with childish eagerness ran over 
to the rose hedge. 

Dixon, fiuding the:horses-.restive, allowed, them. to 
walk slowly aronnd the; bend. His mistress mean- 
while set herself to the by no means easy task of 
severing the sprays from, the thorny jbush., 


Her delicate kid glove was. bnt,pour protection, and | 


at last, with a. little exclamation, of pain, she shook 
her hand and exclaitned pettishly,;as.she dropped 
the branch.; 

“Are there, no roses for me, but I must lose all 





their worth in the pain of piercing thorns? Mnst 
bitterness, dreariness, or some sharp pang, destroy 
the charm of every pleasant hope? Alas! what is 
my life worth, at such a price!” 

The slender hands, clasped themselves together 
with a sudden tragic vehemence. The great dark 
eyes purpled over with a mist of tears, and pacing 
to and fro along, the velvety bank, with drooping 
head and, lingering step, she seemed to forget all 
in. the contemplation of some secret grief, little 
diexming that a keen-eye followed every movement, 
and lost no single expression of her face., He camp 


forward presently, this unsuspected watcher, and said 


quietly as he. crept. off a rose spray: 

“T te your pardon; Miss. Dayenal,, but.you shall 
have some roses witheut,thorns, Will yon take them 
fnom my hand?” 

She turned around fiercely, the colour;rising into 
her cheeks, and her eyes flashing angrily,as shaex 
claimed: in an indignant voice ; 

“ What, Mr. Varimont, do you follow me, and spy 
upon my moveménts? This is insolence. itself.!” 

“So angry and unkind always,” said, the gentle- 
man with an attempt at a.melanchely smile. AJas.! 
can I never overcome your: strange, unreasonable 
prejudice 2” 

“Why have you followed me hither ? What right 
haye you. to track. me, from tawn ta tewn, in thin 
fashion?” repeated she, passionately, 

“The right of one whe loves you, strange wilfm 
girl,” replied Mr. Varimont; 

The searlet lip curled seornfully for answer. 

“ At least I can free myself from your charge. | 
was here three days ago,” continued: he in a.calmer 
tones. “I may, ask rather what brought you ta‘this 
obscure town ?” 

And though he tried to veil it, there was.a shade 
ofruneasiness in his tone, 

' Miss Davenal, was, pacing to and. fro. before. him, 
looking down thoughtfully. - 

“My usual explanation must suffice for you., | 
came from.caprice, if you choose to phrase it sa. | 
was travelling, aud an aceident. tothe carriage com- 
peed me ‘to remain here a day. I have. found 2 
quaint charm in the place, I confess,” 

“You will nct remain here,” said he with a startled 
glance at her gloomy face, “impossitle !” 

“And why impossible ?” questioned she, haughtily. 

“T beg: your pardon,” returned he: quickly with; 
very perceptible sneer, “nothing is tao absurd ta be 
impossible with you!” 

“You areright. What matter?” was her languis 
reply. “There are none to question my movements, 
none; to care. I wish——” she added with sudden 
vehemence, “ I wish I had never been boru! I wonder 
what.destiny could have drifted suchya forlorn wail 
upon this dreary life.” 

“ Upon a golden stream rather,” returned Varimont, 
indignantly, “ Your ingratitude is.shameful, See 
yourself, surrounded with every luxury that wealti 
can procure, your lightest whim gratified.” * 

The great slumberous eyes flashed upon, him 
“Ay!” exclaimed she, “ there are plenty of such slayea 
if yousearch for them, My lightest whim, as)you 
say, isgratitied, but my deepest heart yeanning, m) 
soul's need is denied—starved--well nigh crushed out 
of me,, I hate, abhor, detest this empty wealth whieh - 
surroundame. Oh, how gledly would)] change, plages 
with some humble maiden who toils forher daily, bread, 
but. rejaices.in a happy home, in loving friends.” 

“You: might. have even these; Carmina... Yeu 
know how sincerely and truly] love you. [nave 
told you so a dozen times, but you turn from me in 
scorn.” 

: She flungyout her hand with an impatiaat. gesture: 

“ Love me !” repeated she, scornfully, *“if-you loved 
me; would yon, see. me tormented by these,,wild 

earnings? How often, have. I flung myself at_your 
Feet with frantic tears, which -wrung; my-heart, as 
sorely. as if they had been drops ef blood, beseeehing 
you to rend away these clouds, of mystery which 
surround me? You know what restless, beating of 
helpless. wings againstiron bars drives me travelling 
over the country, searching—-for what ? Youlove me} 
anda word from. you would give mv. the explanation 
for which I yearn, the key tothe enigma. which; tor- 
ments me. day:and night with. its torturing doubts 
and fears!) You love meindeed')” 

What superb scorn blazed in her magnifieent, eye! 
What.queenly grace arched the neek, and straight 
ened the noble form! 

Mr. Varimont watched her eagerly and admiring]s 

“ Carmine,” said he, “I will tell. you everything 
The moment you are my wife I ‘will tell you all.” 
* © Mr. Varimont,” answered she, in a tone cold and 
cutting as an.icy blade, “I would not be your wife 
ab such a price. No, not even to know emery, 
thing.” 

Aud she turned:and walked away, looking in th« 
divection of her carriage, refusing to acknowledgs 
his presence any longer, 
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He ground his teeth with rage as he looked after 
her. 

“ Haughty beauty! the time will come when you 
will listen, and I shall make my own terms,” mut- 
tered he. “ But it was an ill wind which blew you 
into this town. Your movements will need close 
scrutiny. What if she should discover or suspect? 
I should like to see the meeting of two hurricanes as 
soon. Between ther: both I think my little specu!s- 
tion would eome to light. I would rather it sbsuldn’t 
happen, but if it did, ii would be curious A queer 
state of things all around; but I’m ‘the last to 
make complaint of it. So-she has reached her 
carriage. She is half gipsy, I do believe, wander- 
ing all over the country in this style. I must keep 
my eye on her movements while she is in this town.” 

And muttering this, he took the road back to the 
town, and left the carriage proceeding leisurely still 
farther into the country. 

Miss Davenal threw herself back among the luxu- 
rious cushions, and an angry frown distorted her 
beautiful face. 

“ Drive on, Dixon—drive swiftly,” said she; “and 
go as far as the horses can bearus. I should like to 
ride all day—on the wings of the wind—to the utter- 
most parts of the desert,” she added, in a lower 
voice, with a dreary bitterness in the tone. 

Dixon was used to such moods. He closed the 
door, clambered up into his seat, and, snapping 
his whip, set the spirited horses into a trot, and 
went dashing around the bend of a cool, inviting 
road, choosing for himself, when the highway di- 
vided, well knowing, by experience, the needlessness 
of questioning his eccentric young mistress. 

The rapid motion seemed to allay the feverishness 
of her spirit, and the cool breeze smoothed off the 
angry frown from her face, though a deep melan- 
choly succeeded. Once she broke forth impetuously, 
looking up pitifully into the sunny blue sky, and 
clasping her hands in sudden fervour. 

“Ts it ungrateful and wicked in me not to be 
happy? To turn away from the blessings lying in 
my hand and reach wistfully, yearningly, after those 
which are denied? Heaven forgive me if it be. But 
there is no help for it; it is in my heart, and I can- 
not put it out.” | 

And then she shut her eyes and leaned back, pale 
and sad. Slowly and silently the bright beads 
slipped from the dark eyelash, and splashed down 
upon the cheek. 

Carmine Davenal had certainly some great sorrow. 
The coachman drove on, and on, farther into the 
pretty rural neighbourhood. The horses, wearied of 
their sharp trotting, dropped into a walk, but still 
she lay back among the velvet cushions with closed 
eyes, and scarlet lips curved in a touching, wistful 
sorrow, as pathetic as the little sobbing breath of a 
grieved child. 

Presently Dixon turned around, glanced rather 
doubtfully into the face of his mistress, and ventured 
to say: 

* We are ten miles at least from ‘he hotel, ma’, 
Bhall I go any farther ?” 

Miss Davenal opened her eyes languidly, and 
seemed to come back from a visionary world into 
the actual. She looked around carelessly. They 
were on a road shaded on either side by noble walnut 
trees, but a little path, opening to the right, showed 
the green meadow beyond, and a pretty sheet of 
water, with a boat rocking lazily, as the wind stirred 
the water. A childish gleam of mischief rippled 
across the great black eyes, dissipating their melan- 
choly. 

” oh, Dixon. I should like to go out in that boat! 
Do you suppose any one would mind if I took it and 
pushed off a little ?” 

“ Why should they?” returned Dixon, so used to 
the young lady's vagaries that nothing astonished 
him. “ But there might be danger.” 

“ Nonsense. I do not mean to attempt any fool- 
hardiness. I wonder if there be any sort of an inn 
near here where you could rest and feed the horses ? 
There is a moon to-night; it will be pleasant to go 
back in its light. Let us ride on and discover. You 
might make inquiries at the first house we come to.” 

** But your dinner, Miss Davenal ?” 

“There is plenty of luncheon in the basket; 
but if you can get something at the inn, I advise 
you to dine there. I knew when I came out 
this morning that one of my gipsy moods was 
coming on. I must spend the rest of the day in this 
charming neighbourhood, and ycu must pass away 
your time as best you cap, only be within call.” 

As she spoke, she touched lightly the elaborately 
chased gold whistle which hung at her chatelaine. 

Dixon bowed, and gathered up the reins, looking 
for the sign of a habitation between them and the 
village. 

Presently he discovered a sort of lane leading to- 
wards the little lake, and perceived the blue smoke 
curling upwards through the treetops. 





“ There seems to be some sort of a house down 
there,” said he. “Shall I drive down and inquire 
about an inn?” 

His mistress signified her assent, and they pro- 
ceeded down the lane, entering the yard of a gray old 
farmhouse, and starting forth a pair of dogs—one tall 
and stately, with a Newfoundland’s dignity, and the 
iuttle terrier, saucy and frisky, dancing around the car- 
riage, and setting the horses into such prancing, that 
Dixon had his attention entirely occupied in looking 
after them. 

An old man, with bent form and long white hair 
hanging around his neck like a veil of silver, rose 
from a seat under the great elm tree which s) 
the door, and peered at them with an expression, it 
seemed to Miss Davenal, of vague alarm and dis- 
trust, and was turning apparently to make an escape, 
when a woman came out of the door. 

Miss Davenal opened the door of the carriage and 
descended without Dixon’s help, and approaching 
the mistress of the rustic scene, made her inquiries, 
and learned, to her satisfaction, that, though there 
wag no inn within six miles, their own barn could 
furnish accommodations for the horses, and that the 
lake was on the farm grounds, and the boat she had 
seen was the property of her husband. 

“ Admirable!” said Miss Davenal, recovering her 
good spirits. “Now, Dixon, you are to make your- 
self comfortable, and I shall have my gipsy frolic.” 

The farmer’s wife looked at her with wide eyes 
of amazement, as she saw the richly-dressed young 
lady taking her way daintily towards the lake. 

“Your ladyship isn’t going there all alone to that 
drearisome spot,” said she, “ you be as strange as 
Mr. Nicholas. He will sit in the boat, hours toge- 
ther, looking for all the world as if he found a great 
deal of company there.” 

“ And who is Mr. Nicholas?” asked Miss Davenal 
gaily, pausing to obtain the answer. 

The woman pointed her finger towards the old 
man, who stood at the corner of the building peering 
around at them. 

“So he likes the boat, does he? Well, he will 
not disturb me in the least. Let him come down 
there if he likes,” replied she, and made her way 
to the lake. She stepped easily into the boat, sup; 
that the large flat stone had been placed for the old 
man’s accommodation. 

At first she was interested and busy in examining 


the boat, and the quiet woodland scene. She pushed | 


with the light oar, and moved the boat some little 
distance. Then she came back, and pulling off her 
gloves sat dabbling her hands in the water, fishing 
up some of the pretty green weeds that grew on the 
bottom, and throwing them at a shoal of tiny 
black specks which came whirling towards her in 
fantastic dancing. Presently she drew towards 
her the light basket, and began crumbling the 
cake, and throwing it carefully towards the queer 
little denizens of that watery home. She fell into a 
deep abstraction. 

The slow stumbling steps of the old man, coming 
down the paved pathway to the boat, roused her. 
Starting up she advanced to meet him, and held out 
her white hand to assist him into the boat. 

His still keen and brilliant eye examined her face 
cautiously, and for amoment he hung back, doubtful, 
and hesitating. 

“Itis a pretty spot,” said she, “ you must not let 
me rob you of your accustomed seat. It is very 
pleasant here.” 

The winning smile reassured him, and the old man 
with his slow, cautious movements, took his seat in 
the bow of the boat: Miss Davenal retreated to the 
stern, set her parasol, to shade the sun from his face, 
and returned to her reverie, considerately determined 
to refrain from annoying him by any questions. 

He glanced over to her, now and then, and seeing 
that she was absorbed in her own musings, shortly 
felt in his pocket, and producing a piece of 
bread crumbled it carefully, and spreading it on the 
seat of the boat, began distributing it to the little 
shoal of tiny perch, which, as if called by a magic 
summons, came swimming round and round the 
boat. His innocent delight as the tiny midgets ac- 
cepted the stray particles, and hovered around as if 
waiting for more, was something very pretty to 
witness. Miss Davenal drew away her hand ag 
the water and said, in a free and pleasant manner: 

“Ah, the greedy little things! Do you know I 
have been feeding them too?” 

He laughed with childish delight. 

“Then you don’t think it is foolish? they do, up 
at ihe house. I like the little fish, They know 
me.’ 

“Iam sure I do not,” returned she, anxious to 
draw him out, and taking a more interested survey 
of the wrinkled but placid face, in that lovely frame- 
work of silver hair. 


“T think people can have worse employment.” 


“My work is all done,” said the old man, folding 





ta his shaking hands, and the tone was a little 


“ And I have none before me,” added Miss Davenal 
in a still drearier tone. “I search, and I search for it, 
but I cannot find it.” 

“What, and ‘so young?” repeated the old man, 
looking into her face with renewed interest. “ It is 
not strange with one drifting out, like me, upon the 
ebb of the tide, but for you-—” 

“How old are you, sir?” questioned Miss Da- 
venal. 

“ Eighty-two last March,” replied he, promptly, 
with a little air of pride. ‘“ I come from a long-lived 
race. My mother was ninety-nine when she died, 
and my grandmother's tombstoné says one hundred 
and two. 

“ Eighty-two,” repeated the beautiful girl in a 
dreamy voice, “ what a strange experience it must be 
to look back upon!” 

* Ah, but it seems only like a few days,” returned 
the octogenarian, drumming softly with his bloodless 
fingers upon the boat. “Such a swiftly gliding 
scene as it has been! So wonderful to look back 
upon!” 

“Tell me what you see,” said Carmine Davenal, 
following the eyes that went slowly from the shining 
surface of the water upward to the soft blue of the 
cloudless sky. 

“T see many beantiful things. Ah, they are more 
beautiful for the glass of memory through which I 
gaze! Why.did I not realize then how glad and 
happy my life was?” pursued the aged dreamer, 
well pleased at the interest of his listener. “I had 
a happy home, and plenty of honest work | ready 
for my hand. I had a loving wife, I had two 
blessed children. Alack! alack! I thought it should 
be their hancs to put me away tenderly in my grave, 
and now I am left alone—a dry leaf rustling on an 
empty branch !” 

“Your wife and children are dead then,” said the 
girl in a voice tremulous in its sorrowful sympathy. 

“ Dead and gone,” replied the old man, bad yet he 
smiled, looking up still into that smiling azure above. 
“But I am eighty-two, and one can bear a few years 
of loneliness. 

“Can they?” burst forth Miss Davenal impe- 
tuously. “Brave old heart, you have taught me a 
lesson. Now I know why I was lured hither. Do 
you know when I came, it seemed to me that the 
one woe which could not be borne, was to be alone, 
all alone in the wide, cold world?” 

“But can we really be alone? Their blessed 

irits may be keeping loving watch. Memory peo- 
ples our solitude with a crowd of eloquent lips. I 
am living over and over, here in my quiet seat in the 
boat, those days when I was strong and busy, when 
my wife talked to me lovingly, when my children 
followed me with their pla caresses. I recall 
such little sayings, I smile and I weep over incidents 
twenty, nay forty years back. Ah, it is wonderful 
how much comes back! It does not stab so keenly 
either to note the yawning graves, because, as the 
visions lengthen the years on that side, we see the 
added welcomes waiting for us on the other. Is it 
not beautiful, that when life cus Bon ews , and 
grudges the blessings once besto so freely, 
Death’s chilly hand beckons beneficently and will 
restore tenfold? For you know I am eighty-two.” 

He looked over to his beautiful companicn with 
that bland, genial smile of his. 

“And I——” said she in a low mournful voice, 
“am only twenty-two. Ah! and I have none of 
your beautiful hopes, because what one has never been 
possessed of cannot be lost or found. I am al! alone 
in the world. I have never seen that human being 
who claimed kinship with me. I do not know my 
father’s name, I have never seen a mother’s smile, 
or heard her blessing. I think I could fall down on 
my knees in gratitude to find a cousin, an uncle, nay 
the most distant of relatives, but none such have 
ever been discovered.” 

“Poor child,” said the old man, pityingly. “But 
it is very odd that you and I should, be sitting here 
to-day, you young and I old, and both——alone !” 

“ Very strange,” repeated the girl with a dreary 
smile. “I think somehow it means something,” con- 
tinued he, musingly ; “now that I can look back over 
eighty years, I see that there is order and meaning 
in all events, that each one has its — place and 
work. My dear, it must be very sad indeed for you 
to have no mother or father, no sister or brother. 
Even I am not so desolate as that in my forlorn old 
age. I have a sisterstill living. Her bounty secures 
to me the kind attentions of these people. My dear, 
since you are so lonely, it comes into my heart witli 
a strange yearning, as towards kin of my own, to give 
you my blessing, the blessing of an old man of 
eighty-two.” 

“Oh, sir, I thank you!” exclaimed the beautiful 
Carmine Davenal, crossing the space between them 
hastily, unmindful that her rich robe trailed over 
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c side, and dipped into the water. It will be the 
first I have heard from living lips.” 

She knelt down silently, her dark eyes filling with 
soft tears, and the old man stretching out his trem- 
bling hands, laid them lightly on the bowed head. 

_ May the ing of an old man follow thee, my 
child,” said he, in his quivering voice, but in a tone 
of deep feeling and solemnity. “May heaven have 
mercy, wateh over thee, and guide thee into the midst 
cf tender hearts, into fair lands, by living waters! 
May He give into your youthful hands some of His 
own work, since none of your own hascome to them ! 
Heaven bless you, lonely one!” 

The girl arose, and touched her lips to the out- 
spread hands, a glad light shining through the drip- 
ping eyelashes. The time came when this little 
scene held for her.# sacred significance, and. for 
years and years afterwards, its remembrance always 
brought the same soft dew of tears to her eyes, and 
stirred her heart with the same throb of grateful 


joy- 

She turned towards him to speak some words of 
thanks, when suddenly a great shont smote upon her 
ears. She could not understand its meaning, but 
guessed by the shrill alarm of the tone, that it warned 
of some approaching danger. She sprang upon 
the seat, looked around for any sign of coming evil, 
and one hand hastily seized the whistle. 

In an instant after she knew what it meant. A 
gaunt, powerful hound broke through the under- 
wood on the bank sbove them, his gaping jaws 
flecked with drops of foam, his dull, sullen, 
lurid eyes roving wildly around him. She saw 
him dart through, snapping viciously at the sprays 
which rebounded against him. Her heart s still 

















in horror, for a single instant, then she sj g des- | 
perately for the oar, and attempted to saa off. But | 
—~ Se wrought her own defeat. The | 
paddle turned in her uneven g slipped th h 
her fingers and dropped into the nat With's 
wild, blood-freezing howl the mad animal leaped | 
the little space between, put his forepaws upon 
the edge of the boat, and-stood with lolling tongue 
and frenzied eye looking in upon them. Carmine 
Davenal dragged the old man to the other end of 
the boat, and flung herself before him, blowing 
fiercely upon the golden whistle. She heard a hoarse, 
encouraging shout from the other side, but dared not 
turn her head to see. A single bound of the savage 
creature, and what availed it, though a million of 
men stood on the bank, armed for her rescue? 
(To be continued.) 


A OCamBRincs authority states that “A vein of 
coal has lately been found in George-lane, Hunting- 
don, by some men who were sinking awell. It was 
discovered fifteen feet from the surface.” The writer 
does not tell us what kind of a vein he was in when 
he made the announcement, but we may give a tole- 
rably fair estimate, No doubt, if true, the gentlemen 
have simply broken into some one’s coal-cellar. 

Tue entire amount of gold in the world at the 
present time is estimated at about 5,950,000,000 
dollars in value, If melted together it would make 
a lump of 660 cubic yards. If beaten out into gold- 
leaf it would cover an area of about ten thousand 
square miles, ¢ tract one hundred miles square, less 
than the extent of Vermont, and little more than a 
fifth of either New York or Pennsylvania. 

A VERY curious tree is in flower in the Botanic 
Gardens of Brussels. It is called the rose of the 
mountains (Brownea grandiceps), and is in fact a rose- 
tree sixty feet high, Itisa native of the province 
of Caracas, in Columbia. Messrs. Linden and Funck 
brought it to Belgium, The tree has also excellent 
medical properties, the juice being a strong styptic; 
and ° Fo — at least—from the fre- 
quent inability to morrhage, something of 
the kind is weated per unknown. re ” 

Exports oF CHEESE AND BuTTER FROM Hotl- 
LAND.—The exports of Dutch cheese during the year 
1866 amounted to 30,339,000 kilos. ; this shows a 
decrease of 1,346,000 kilos. on the exports of the 
previous year, and an increase of 2,180,000 kilos. on 
those of 1864, and 4,496,000 kilos. on those of 1862. 
The average annual exporte of this branch of in- 
dustry, from 1862 to 1866, were 58,500,000 kilos. In 
1866 two-thirds of this article was exported to Eng- 
land, and @ great part of this is re-exported by the 
English merchants to the colonies, the Siaatesenien: 
and Gibraltar. The exports to France during the 
same year amounted to 4,500,000 kilos. The exports 
of butter amounted, in 1866, to 18,378,000 kilos., the 
largest amount in five years. In 1863, 14,506,000 
kilos. were exported. The average exports from 
1862 to 1866, amounted to about 16,500,000 kilos. 
per annum. The greater partof the butter is exported 
to England, and, in 1866, amounted alone to 17,173,000 








kilos., against 12,500,000 kilos. in 1863. 
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[THE OMINOUS NOTE. | 


ADELA MARSH. 


Apria Manrsu closed the heavy cover of the desk 
with asigh of relief. At last it was all settled. She 
could afford to give herself a little rest, now. She 
had cleared her dead father’s name in the eye of the 
world. She had paid every debt, satisfied every claim, 
however small, and found herself alone in the world, 
with just five hundred pounds—her sole capital. 

Well, it was small enough, perhaps, but it was a 
much larger fortune than she expected to have. 
She thought. it would have taken every shilling to 
pay the liabilities, and that perhaps she should be 
forced to sell the watch and chain given her by her 
father. But she had been saved from the sacrifice. 
She prized this gift, not because of its intrinsic value, 
but because it had been his last gift. Only the night 
before he died he had fastened the chain around her 
neck, and kissed her as he said—“ Adela, dear, keep 
this always to remember your poor father by.” 

At the time she had wondered why he said “poor 
father ;” but afterwards she thought that perhaps he 
had had some dim premonition of his coming death. 
For before the morning dawned he was seized with 
apoplexy, and the next day’s sunset left a flush on his 
dead face. 

It was generally supposed that Hampson Marsh 
was a man of wealth ; but after his death, an exami- 
nation of his papers revealed the fact that many of his 
investments were unsafe ones, and that he was largely 
indebted to different parties. 

Before his business could be settled, one of those 


great financial crises to which all commercial 


countries are subject swept the land, ca: destruc- 
tion everywhere ;and the house in which Mr. Marsh 
had placed the larger part of his property went down 
in the general crash. 

And Adela knew then that if she paid off the debts 
she should have left only a heritage of poverty. She 





might have taken advantage of the law, and retained 
sufficient of the assets to have made her comfortable ; 
but she was too conscientious to cheat a single cre- 
ditor. “Yo one should say that she was living on 
other people’s money. All these debts had been 
legally incurred,.she said; and the creditors had 
expected to be paid. And even to the last shilling 
she intended to satisfy them. 

For more than three months she had toiled at the 
dingy office, assisted by her father’s legal adviser, 
Mr. Stearns, a faithful, kind-hearted old fellow, who 
would gladly have paid the debts out of his own 
pocket to have saved Adela the trouble, if he had 
only been able. 

But at last everything was arranged. The last 
creditor had been paid, and Adela locked his receipt 
in full away in the great desk. 

Stearns had gone home. She was alone, and in 
no hurry to go. She was in lodgings, and her room 
was just over the room of a music-teacher, and the 
broken-stringed piano was being tortured from 
morning till night. The sound annoyed Adela, and 
she was glad of the quiet of the little back-room office. 

It was in March, and still cold enough for a fire. 
She moved up to the grate, and leaned back in the 
well-worn leather-cushioned chair, thinking. She 
was poor enough, and must depend on herself here- 
after ; but after all, she felt satisfied. I think we all 
have that feeling when we have done to the very 
best of our ability what duty requires of us. 

She rose at last to go home, and thenshe observed 
a slip of folded paper lying on the floor just under 
the desk. She picked it up with a vague fear at her 
heart—why, she could not have told. It was some- 
thing which had slipped from the desk without her 
notice. She unfolded’ it, but at the first glimpse of 
the ominous heading, the letters all swam together, 
and she had to sit down a moment and collect her 
thoughts before she could read it. 
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“Por value received, I promise to pay Edward 
Romaine, or order, onethousand two hundved pounds 


on demand, with interest. 
* Hampson Mansz.” 

She sat still, like one who has received a sudden 
blow. Another debt still to.setsle; and she had vot 
half money enough in the world:to eancel it! Then a 
bright hope arose. The note-wasin her father’s well- 
known handwriting ; there could be no doubt as to 
its genuineness ; but it had been in his possession ; 
perhaps it had been paid, and be. hed kept the note 
inatend of destroying it, Bub ne. That hope was 
quenched almost immediately, for on turning the 
paper she saw the werd “ ” written across the. 
back, It wag a peculiarity. of her father’s to keep 
copies of all the notes he.gave, and indeed of every 
paper of any consequence, 

Twelve hundred pounds!’ Where was the money 
to come from? Twelve hundred? Yes, the debt 
must be more tham that—there was the interest. She 
looked at the date—eight 
joy broke from her lips. 
the Statute of Limitationa! There were no indorgse~ 
ments of paid instalments om: the back to,save it, 
and in law it.could not be. recovered! 

Only for a moment did this. thought afford Adele 
any satisfaction. Sheremembered that honour was. 
one tLing and law another, She keew very well 
how that debt.was inenrred, She had heard: her 
father speak of it. He. had pureliased.goodsof Ma. 
Romaine for several years, and at ove thine he-hadk 
taken more than-he had the money with bimpetoepay 
for. Romaine was an easy sort of aman, andiee 
thing had rap on. until the note mareeny —_ 
Bat her-father bad always intended ta p : 
more tham @ year previous, Adela bed, teanmdihhion 
speak of it, she had supposed he had gegmetodiat: 
ovce. Butshe had been wrong in her 

She took her pencil and a bit of paper andigalane 
lated the interest. She was aghast at the-sumetetal, 
Strange that interest wilhrupup so! 
she raise the amount ? 

Her watch and chaipmust go, There wasne-help 
foritnow. She did net know how mash the two 
would bring, but they ought certainly, to, sell for 
enongh to pay thatdebt, They had costa greatdeal 
more, The wateh was set with diamonds, aud. the 
chain had a diamond brooch with an emerald eluster: 
in the centre, 

She took onb the wateh, and kissed’ it tenderly, 
with tears in hereyes, ‘Then she putonber hat and 
sack, and went.upto Bird’s. the great jewellon. Mr, 
Bird had been a friend of her father's, and she took 
Lim aside and showed him the articles 

“They are very valuable,” he said, looking: them 
over; “but surely you do not wish to, dispose: of 
them ?” 

“ Yes, sir; that was my object in- calling, here,” 
And she stated briefly the reason why she. wanted 
two thousand pounds. 

“My dear Miss Marsh,” said Mr; Bird, “I must 
admire your integrity, but at the same time, under 
the circumstances, | should advise you to let the 
matter remain just as it is. Edward Romaine is 
dead, and his son has succeeded him in the business. 
He is rich enough to give away twenty such notes, 
and hag probably never thought of recovering this 
debt. I would do nothing more about it.” 

“My father desired to pay it,” said Adela, firmly, 
“and although it is barred by the Statute, of Limita- 
tions, it does not, alter the fact that the obligation 
remains undischarged,, What,will, you give me for 
the watch and chain?” 

“I will give you twothousand for the watch,” said 
the jeweller, “and you.can keep.the chain.” 

The bargain was concluded, and Adela went to 
tell Mr. Stearns of what, she had done, and to get 
young Mr. Romame’s address. 

Mr. Stearns approved of her plan ; but still he said 
he did not, suppose it was one which would ever be 
generally adopted; and after a while he hunted, up 
the address, 

“ Here's. a card with the number of his residence; 
perhaps you had better send the draft there.” 

. * ’ 


Mr, Gilbert Romaine sat at ease in one of the 
splendid parlours of his handsome town residence 
one drizzly April, evening. He was a. very fine- 
looking young man of twenty-eight or thirty; but 
just now his face bore an expression of ennui, which 
detracted somewhat from its good looks. 

“ Heartless! everyone of them!” he ejaculated to 
himself, for he had no other, audience, if we excepta 

reyhound lying asleep, on the bearth-rug. “ Now, 

did. think Lucille Gramont was made of different 
material; but it saems I was, mistaken. Here she 
has gone and made poor Atherton wretched, just be- 
eause that brainless Booseth happens to have a few 
thousands. more! I wonder if there is an honest, 
single-minded woman in the whole world?” 

“What's that about women?” asked his sister 


back—and a cry.ef} 
note was barrell by 


Claribel, sweeping into the room radiant in silk and 
jewels. 

“Oh, nothing,” yawned Romaine. 

“Don’t fib,” said she, stooping to kiss his cheek. 
* Gome, Gilbert, do stir yourself, We shall be late 
at Mrs, Fanshane’s. And it is going to be the ball 
of the season.” 

“TI had rather stay here with you, dear——” 

“Oh, nengense! Gilbert, you ought to have a wife 
to pet.” * 

Ah, heve comes the postman! Let me just glance 
over my letters, and I am at your service,” 

There were several of them--all in buff envelopes 

one. And that was superscribed in a lady’s 

han Gilbert looked the others over carelessly, 
and teok up this last one with a little feeling of 
on e did not know. the writing, and he had 
no female correspondents. He broke the seal, and 
@. draft, om a country bank fell out. There was a 
brief note, aecompanying—stating the facts of the 
ease, andiasking Mr. Komaine to return the bond 
| which he, held against the late Hampson Marsh— 
and alse to t the undersigned for amount in- 
elosed,, ‘The rsigned” was Adela. Marsh. 

Bomaine had tq\tex his memory-@ long time before 
he could recall anyphi . 
remembered having ab same time scen-among his 
father's papers. note with the-name of Marsh at the 
bottom,. But he bad noticedthat it was out of date, and 

no more about it,. 
‘Wae am of 


imaelf. 
Seatuae een paid w I 
age Here, Ofaridel, I'll gi a 
I suppose St. John be 

” 


Thank: } blushing rosily-abthe 
mention of the man to-whom she waa.ae seep:to be 
wedded, “St, Jobmiseeprince !” 
“Lonlyrhope you will! think so ten years after the 
honeymoon is.over,” | bert, and. wept 8 
reom to.make some: ons. in higadress; e 
- himself at thehouse of the-risteeratic 


h seeing, that Mr. 
his ‘teen, thathe should 


it.oub andiread it overageif teefresh his memory. 
And after-his housewae-lait- unto: him desolate, by 
the departure of his sister-on-her brida) tour, he took 
te reading the letter cmaaepany of* course he could 
not help fecling aninterest in the writer,after follow- 
ing this business for a couple of weeks—or perhaps 
it was the interest he felt in her that prompted him 
to keep on reading her letter. 

It was a noble thing to,do!, he said to himself. To 
pay up a debt which could never have been re- 
covered, He thought there were not many men 
honest enongh to doit. He hoped Miss Marsh had 
property enough left, so that she would never feel 
the loss of the paltry two thousand. He would have 
sent the draft back to her if he had thonght 
of it at the time, But then Marsh was reported 
wealthy—so of course she had rather pay it. 

Then he fell to wondering, ag he had; in truth, 
many times before. How did ‘she: look?’ Was. she 
young or old? Married?’ Ho thought not, for the 
name signed to the bottom ofthe letter was Adela 
Marsh. 

Finally, Romaine decidéd to go to the town 
where Adela lived ; but then he was’ not going on 
her account. He wanted to seq Fred: Hardy, and 
Fred lived there, It isa little singular that during 
the ten years of Mr. Frederick Hardy's residence in 
that locality, Mr. Romaine had’ never developed a 
desire to, see lim before. 

What creatures of impulse we all are—in spite of 
our boasted reason and self-poise! We weigh some 
matter pro and con, and then a mere trifle decides 
us. 

Romaine found Hardy delighted to see him, and 
Mrs,-Hardy was in the same gratifying state of mind: 
Romaine was shown the baby, told’all. her ctiuning 
little tricks and antics several’ times over, and 
then Mrs. Hardy took her off to the nursery, and 
left Fred and Romaine:to talk over old times amid 
the smoke of tywir, cigars:. We wonder how men wlio 
do not smoke ever, get confidential ? Somebody 
says that women are never confidéntial until their 
back, hair is let down—and it is quite ascertain that 
men are never very communicative until. they get ope 
room, at least, full of smoke, 

Fred told all about his courtship, and‘dwelt on the 





virtues and graces of lig Kate, and the charms of 





his baby, which was the only baby of the kind ever 
known! ‘Tiere never could be another like it! 

Then, when Fred hed vee thea rag d Ro- 
meine began to inquire into. i the 
vicinity ; and learned, after:a great: deal of, as he 
thought, skilful questioning, theti Adela, Marsh was 
one of the prettiest: young ladies imtoiva. But slic 
was reduced to works for a. living; aad ‘during tle 
pest.month she had beem an. operative in a:cottou 
mill, She. might have, teaght, or: worked for Miss 
Grimes; the milliner, Fred) said; but: she preferred 
the factony.. She.ehenld.feel more ndent. 

Romaine. laid. awake half; the night: how 
he should manage to ‘meet, Miss First he 
thought of visiting, themill-rthen of calling at her 
lodgings; and, .claiming: hers, tance; finally 
he degided, ony, the: very: wi thing: He told 
Mes. Hardy that he. wanted.to meet:Miss Marsh, and 
she arnanged it, ald without: the least tronble. She 
had atea-panty, and invited Adele. Fred.looked on 
with , sagacions; eyes, fon, he.-had flattered: himse|i 
that from the first he had known just what Romaine 
was) driving at,” He: had told: Kate, im the: first 
pon that Gilbert Romaine, hadi net comeall the: way 

London, without some objeet in view. 

Mr. Romaine walked home with Adela that night, 
to the intinite disgust, of: Miss Le. Forregt+-the belle 
of the, village, whe vhad: counted: on: the, special 
honour of Mr,.Remaine’s escort for-herself.' 

Perhaps; you :wilk think that: he» was: hasty, but 
when he left: Adela thet night. at. her lqdgings, 
Gilbert Romaine had made up his mind ia regard to 
a: very important: matter; If ever:he aiasried) his 
wife woud be. Adela Marshi. 

He) remained in the towm so long that his: partner 
sent for) him» te»returm, saying, that: if! he. did 
netide,se before-long, he should look: out forianother 
pertnen ine’s reply | was.brief andicharacter- 


istie :, a 

“ DewR, PaRwn4mM:—Heve patience, Daw looking 
out/for/a new partner myselfo Romain.” 

Just six: wevks)after Romaine’s:arrival ia the town, 
he. was. married» in the; littke-parish) church, and 
Adela Marsh was the bride:: Her:husband’s presents 
to. her, were :munificent audcostly, but more tlian 
anything. else. she. prized the: watch given her 
once: by her father-—sold to. save. his. honowr, and 
con to her now by: one.she loved better than 
ifes O. A. 





Irie stated that a fearfal famine is now raging in 
Finland, and that the inhabitants are driven to the 
last extremities. They arenow living on moss, hay, 
and the bark of the-fir. 

THE Head-master of Eton, Mr. Hornby, has not 
only put. his veto on the “leaving books” system, 
but, ata sacrifice of a large sum to himself, has 
discontinued the leaving money system algo, as far 
as he'is personally concerned. ; 

THREE doctors were engaged seven, haurs.in, em- 
balming the body of, ex-King, Ludwig: of Bavaria. 
Incessant telegrams from,Munich directed every de- 
tail of the process.. The Emperor Napoleon gavo 
orders to yield to the ex-king the honours due to a 
reigning sovereign. 

An Insecr Menagerte.—There: is a,talk of es- 
tablishing an insect menagerie at the place called 
Montsourie. The insects are to be put in cages and 
kept alive, just like other, and more noble specimens 
of natural intone. The gentleman who. proposes 
this mentions 20,000 members of the insect family 
who could be decently fed and submitted to the pub- 
lic gaze, There are quantities of beetles, which would 
create a superb effect upon a sunny day; and whivse 
brilliant hues would ‘throw into, the shade apything 
art ever produced: 

Dr,.Cummina lecturedat,, the, Corn..Exchange, 
Tpswich, on the signs of the:times.before.a,fashion- 
able audience... Among, other, matters; brought in 
evidence of the FSA a the last. times, Dr. Qum- 
ming said there had been a conyulsion in the Moncey 
Market. He knew of sixteen hundred families wlio 
used to keep their carriages,, but liad.now laid them 
down, and the loss to the revenue, was 10,000/. 
fom Numbers of tradesmen were struggling to 

eep their chins above the water, There,was plenty 
of gold in the Bauk,.bat they had come to sucli.o 
state of things that no man had egonfidence ip his 
neighbour. The ‘learned doctor next spoke of the 
physical condition of the earth during the last two 
years, and of the earthquakes and other calamities 
that had happened. The elements.ofa conflagration 
were in the earth, and, heaven ,had only to give tlie 
word and they would burst ont; they were literally 
living upon ative sliell. In Italy the Papacy wis 
going down; and the Emperor of the French know: 
that it cam never be kept up, Another sign was 
the decay and décline. of the “sick man,” *pd_ the 
drying up of the river Euphrates... Turkey was g'- 
dually conforming to Western, manners, and the 
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Sultan, on his visit last year to. England, told the 
Prince of Wales that he would protect Christians 
and Christianity. Gdéd’s ancient people, Dr. Cum- 
ming said, would return unconverted to’ the country 
of Palestine. Jews were off to Jerusalem, which wag 
fuller now of them than it had been for upwards of 
1,800 years. 





TOO LATE. 


“ A parrurog wife, an affectionate mother, actrne 
friend.” Such-were the words, spolen of, one who 
had just passed away from the:busy, seenes of life, 
one who had been taken from. the beasom of) her 
family in the flush and strength of her youth; pros- 
trated by sudden disease, and then, after : weeks, of 
weary pain, called home. 

It was a) solemm scene; those funeral services/for 
the dead. Thedarkened church,.the.group.of tearful 
mourners, with the. husband and father) and the.two 
little ones who had claimed her loving care.and \pro- 
tection, 

Mourpfully, sadly,;the funeral dirge broke the still- 
ness. but. Herbert Lee sat. with bowed. head:and.ago- 
nized feelings. 

The words of the good pastor had left an,intpres- 
sion upon his. mind never to be effaced. They 
followed him as he went, back.to the. dreary, solitude 
of his now silent house,,and when. he took -his, babes 
in his arms, ‘striving, to. soothe their childish. cries; 
they came to him with three-fold disti nctuess: 

A faithful. wife, ah! .Nellie.had always been, that, 
Never could he, in the years of their. married, life, 
whichhad passed.so, swiftly, recall a single.iustauce 
of unkindness, or disregard of his wishes. 

Had not his:life been, made, brighter, happier, 
stronger, through her. presence. and. her influence? 
Was not hers the loving word, the tender:smile; the 
ready hand, giving; comfort..and hape, in,every’ hour 
of despehdeney aud.trouble ? Had she not alvays 
been faithful, affectionate, and.true ? 

But how had it been with him ?. Could.he.answer 
his owwheart this question?» And. yet Herbert Lee 
had never. been considered aw,;uakind man, in. his 
household, 

He was only like too many others, thoughtless and 
careless.. He had.loved hisownease and.comfort too 
well to be willing to.sacrifice.much for the happiness 
of another, even. though . that.oue were the, wife of 
his bosom,.and the mother of lris children 

After a few months of wedded life, Nellie had 
learned, to bear this. negleet: silently and. uncom- 
plainingly, though her cheek. grew,paler and; her form 
more shadowy. 

How many a long, cheerless. evening she had sat 
alone, with only her books. for companions,. when 
Herbert.was. at. the club; bnt. when the hours of 
gaiety were over,. and, he came:home. late at night, 
was not the smile as bright and voice as tender,, with 
which she welcomed; him,. as though. his stay had 
been moments instead of hours ? 

Herbert’s business afforded him but few honrs. for 
recreation; but, such. as they were, had they been 
shared freely, with Nellie? Alas! one memory, 
smote him more keenly than a.two-edged.sword, and 
he would give all he possessed. could he recall it— 
could he live those hours.over again, 

It was a lovely June day, and Nellie and himself 
had been planning a ride: in the afternoow to, the 
quiet old country town which was the young, wife’s 
home previous to her marriage, and where her. only 
sister resided. 

Nellie’s spirits rose with the prospect, for it..was 
not often that her household cares permitted: her to 
leave her home, and she looked again the bright, 
joyous being, of her girlhood, 

But before they left home a member of the band to 
which the, young. husband belonged, called. to. say 
that their company; had planned an excursion, and 
that Herbert, who’ was the master-spirit, upon.,all 
such occasions, must.certainly be with them, 

Ever yielding and submissive, ever ready to. sacri- 
fice her own personal interest for the good of .others, 
Nellie gave up the promised visit, and saw. her hus- 
baud depart upon. the gay excursion. without >a 
murmur, althongh she knew that it would be long 
ere another opportunity would present itself for an 
afternoon’s enjoyment. 

She never saw her sister again in life, forthe. next 
week bronght,the sad intelligence of. hen sudden 
death; and then Herbert regretted the course he had 
taken, but it was too late.. And it was, too Inte now 
to regret the past. Vainly might memory recall 
those beloved features, that beaming smile, that 
g ntle voice ; they were gone for ever, and ‘he was 
alone, 

Sitting in the gloomy, chill shadows>of the pre+ 





that dark hour; it dwelt inthe memory, of Nellie’s | reach the shore; for I’ve.searched and searched, and 


dying words—“T have fonad peace and rest.” It 
came now fraught with heavenly, consolation: te the 
afflicted mourner, the star of hope to his troubled 
oe and he could only wait until .he, also, should 
E. 8. 


™ peace and rest.” 
EE as 


THE. WLTCH. FINDER: 
+ 
CHAPTER XII: 


THEammouncement. of Philiplsiwhereabouts by: the 
old..corperal, at such.an hour of peril aud trouble, 
could not have failed of being very gladdening tothe 
two women. 

A tender light appeared im, Hester's eyes, and. a 
thrill of love pervaded her whole being, as she looked 
through the gloom and falling snow towards the 
judge’s dwelling, and knew ‘that. Philip was so 
near her. 

“What joy! what relief!” shemurmured, in atone 
of grateful. thanksgiving, 

Mrs,,. Waybrook. was, nearly as much affected by 
Trueaxe!ls; announcement aster daughter, for she 
a, that her husband could; not ber far: distant from 

1 

a Thaicaptedse.beew wrecked, of counse,’) pursued 
the corporal, “and heaven only knows! whatdreadful 
calamity has. overtaken. him, It. were useless, 
as.the. poet says, Miss\Hester, to ‘waste onr time: in 
conjecture, Those’ who go ddéwn; to. the sea, in 
ships have doleful times, I tell you!” 

Carried: away, by. his feelings; Trueaxe made: a 
downward. larv-h, to. represent, the engulfing move- 
ment, when, his big beota slippéd from under him, 
and he fell headlong ,into »the, extended paws. of 
Brano. 

“ Something: terrible. has. happened to. the: Har- 
binger, then 2” faltered the nraidans 

“ There’s'ne,doubt ob that,” anawered thecorporal, 
recovering his footing, “I’'m,no sailor and never 
could make head: or tail of all, that, endless; lingo 
about. clewing down, your main. weather mizzen 
braces, and taking reefs in your fore+royal topmastsi 
but for all. that I can leok as far, into: a. millstene as 
any man living. Iam free to say what L'think, and 
I'll accordingly say that the Harbinger has«probably 
struck. an\.iceberg, or gone ashore, om some little 
island in the Atlantic, hundreds) of miles from 
any land. Be that as it may, the captain's arrived in 
a boat. not bigger than. bread-tray, and: was washed 
ashore unconscious |” 


“ That accounts for his. going; to) the judge's,” | 


murmured: Hester, 

“ Not a bit of. it,” deelared, the. corporal, as he 
repulsed a renewed thrust from Bruno, “for he 
didn’t go there; he was carried there in the arms: of 
Miss. Temperance.” 

“And your father, love, is with him!” exelaimed 
Mrs. Waybrook, at length finding her’ utterance. 
“My husband is. with Philip, is he not, Corporal 
Trueaxe ?” . 

The old soldier could not have-been more stunned 
by a blow. on the head than he was) by this question, 
for it inspired him with .an instant.suspicion of tlie 
identity of the “lost. pilgrim” he.» had, just been 
searching for along the shore. 

“Harp of David,” he ejaculated. “ Why didn't I 
think of that before? That other man. wasy Mes 
Waybrook.!” 

Invhis startled and-vivid exeitement, he Had. fora 
moment been oblivious of his companions, andthought 
only of the missing man whose presence had been re- 
vealed to him by Miss Stonghton: 

“T knew it! I knew it!” cried the mother; as she 
threw herself into the arms of hberdaughter. “ They 
have returned together! Their danger did not sepa- 
rate them!” 

“Oh, let us hasten to them!” responded: Hester. 
“ Let us hurry to Judge Stoughton's!” 

“Stop! stop!” said he, ina qnivering: voice: 
“ You misunderstood me! I didn't sy that anybody 
is with Philip. My ideas were wandering: I was so 
excited that I—I——” 

The honest old fellow broke down in the middle of 
his attempted explanation, and’ commenced crying, 
whereupon Bruno came sniffing, around him: and 
whining by way of chorus, 

“Tn heaven's name, what did you mean?” de- 
manded Mrs. Waybrovk, as she flashed the rays of 
her lantern upon. the pallid features’ of Trueaxe. 
“You are as. white as a sheet! you tremble! You 
have some horrible, secret, and are keeping, it. from 
us!” : 

‘“T’ve learned nothing definite,” said) he, “but I'll 
tell you.my .suspicioo—my fear. I’ve never lied yet 


sent, folding more closely his motlerless children to | to.any human.being in. downright ‘earnest and I’m 
his heart, he felt the anguish and bitterness..of. that | tuo old to begin now. A man was with: Philip,” he 


Word alone in all.its deepest force. 


concluded, with characteristic blantness; .“ and| my 


Only one ray of comfort beamed.upon, his, soul. in | fear is, that that man was ‘drowned:im attempting to 


found no sign of him.” 

* There’s a.mistake somewhere,” were: the first 
words of Mrs. Waybrook. “It cannot be that»my 
husband is lost—he who. is: so good. and nobles he 
who. has done so. mucly fer Salem and the colony ; he 
whose whole lifeis a.worship.. Ne,.noJ he: will, not 
be torn fromr.us—he who Joves us so much and so 
tenderly ; he who is all the:world to us!” 

“Tmpossible!” declared; Hester, withi.the same 
great reliance in the.mercy;of heaven, “He still 
lives! he has escaped!” 

He felt that their hope was.their life; at least:in 
the:case of Mrs.. Waybrook, and. not for worlds would 
he: have attempted to weaken, their: faith in such a 
vitel matter. “ It,is, well to, be hopeful,” ‘he said, 


“Oh, he must have been saved !” declared Mra, 
Waybrook, with afaith.equal to-her affection. “fis 
death would. be mine—and'I cannot, will not believe 
that he has. been:taken, from us!” 

“ And especially at,a,time when. we; need him-so 
much,” added Hester. “ Ob! he: must, be safe! some- 
where near us at this very‘moment! Let: us‘look en 
the ice—search all.atong the,shore——” 

“ No, no,” maintained the corporal, whose, honest 
heart bled for what he conceived to. be the inevitable 
disappointment of the mother and danghter. “Yon 
listen to me, both of you, and: we'll put the best:foot 
forward. Philip issafe:in Temptranee’s.. sitting~ 
room, and probably, sleeping, aud yen don’t want 
to ‘burst in on him, bear and all, as. though the 
world was afire. Neither do you want to be prowl 
ing: around here, in the.cold and. storm, for you'll 
gain. nothing whatever, by it. Mr Waybrook is 
rescued already, if ever. he.van be, and his first move+ 
ment, of course, would be to goto his own house and 
family, or to. send. werd. to you. And. so the best 
thing you can dois to go home. I'll go at once.and 
see Philip, telling him that I’ve seen you, and then 
I'll set. out on asearch for Mr. Waybrook, alarming the 
neighbours, and doing. all that human hands:camdo 


|for. him. Atthe firstsign of news, of course. I. will 
| come to you.” 


Anxious as she. was. to. see. Philip, Hester was 
reluctant to visit him in his present quarters, after 
the indications she had received of Miss Stonghton’s 
hatred and wickedness. The same reasons were 
equally present in the thoughts of Mrs..Waybrook, 
and.the: propositions of Trueaxe. were. promptly 
accepted. 

“We will do as you say, Corporal Trneaxe,” re- 
sponded Hester, after a brief silence, “and return 
home as quickly as. possible. You will tell Philip 
to come to.us as soon as he ‘can, and do all you! ean 
respecting my father; for terrible fears will creep 
into my soul, let me do what I will to oppose them.” 

“Go, my poor child!” said he, stragglingy for 
the mastery of his emotions. “ You'll have to keep 
a tight hold of Bruno, for he suspects. me of some 
wickedness, if I may judge by, this continued 
sniffing. 

The women secured the bear, placing him between 
them, and set out.for home. Bruno did not go with 
entire willingness, but kept halting and. looking 
back, and.in various ways showing that ‘he was’ not 
more than half satisfied with his discoveries. 

“ Heaven be with.them!” ejacalated the old sol- 
dier, as he looked after the retreating figures of the 
mother and daughter. “Their hope of Mr. Way- 
brook’s safety is not worth a sixpence. Who can 
have saved him? Theonly one thing I can do-is 
to take Philip to them immediately, and let him do 
| what he can to. soften this terrible intliction. L'll go 
at once to him.” 

He had not gone a; dozen yards, however, when 
be became conscious that a strange feminine figure 
was. hovering near him, now advancing, now re- 
treating, with shuffling. and uncertain steps, just be- 
yond the circle illuminated by his lantern. 

He halted.abraptly, seized by a terrible suspicion, 
his whole thought being of witches. 

“ Who's there ?” he demanded. 

No; answer was given. him, bat the fluttering 
figure came near enough for him to note the outlines 
of a tall and ghastly woman,.robed in, black, with a 
white face. : 

“It’s a witch, sure enough,” thonght Trueaxe. 
with a thrill of terror. “At last I'm in for it! 
For seven months I have kept clear of this witch 
craft abomination, but I’m finally booked for a. bi 
dose: of it! It is a regular tly-by-night! I shal! 
have to put on my lion’s skin, or die likea donkey! 

As he came to this desperate conclusion, the 
corporal put his foot down resolutely, becoming mo 
tionless, and raised his lantern close to the face of th 
new-cometr, 

There was a whole history in his wondering ex 
clamation. 

Mrs. Stark had been a harmless old widow—frngal, 
pious, honest, aud ‘industrious, in rather straitened 
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: : : | 
circumstances. About six weeks previous to the | 


date of our story she had been accused of being a 
witch, duly arrested, tried, and sentenced to be 
hanged, but had escaped from the gaol on the night 
preceding the day appointed for her execution, and 
since that period no trace of her had been seen, no 
sign of her whereabouts discovered. 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Mrs. Stark, peering cu- 
riously into the corporal’s face, as if to settle a lin- 
gering doubt of his identity ; “and you are Corporal 
Trueaxe. Heaven only knows what I have suf- 
fered!" declared the unfortunate woman, in a wailing 
voice, which gave a terrible effect to her thin, white 
features, so pinched and haggard. “ During a whole 


month I have thus struggled and fought for exist- | 


ence, but, at last, I’m compelled to ask assistance— 
for food, foed! I’m famishing—in a state of actual 
starvation!” 

The heart of Trueaxe overflowed with pity and 
sympathy, as he listened to these appeals, and con- 
templated the startling picture of misery and distress 
the huuted and fugitive woman presented. | 
“Cruel! cruel!” he ejaculated, his eyes streaming 
tears. “ It is a horrible shame that such a sight as | 
this should be seen in a community of rational beings; | 
an honest old woman, as I know you to be, driven 
into the woods, and hunted to death in this manner. 
Oh, it’s abominable!” 

“Oh, I knew it!” cried the grateful woman, drop- | 
ping upon her knees at his feet. “I'm saved! | 
saved! I knew you would feed me !” 

“That I will!” declared the old soldier, assisting | 
her to rise. “Come with me, my poor woman, if | 
food is the first thing needed. Take my arm,” he 
added, kindly, “for you seem as weak as a baby. 
Hang me! what wolves we must all be, when a 
gentle woman—one who’s been a wife and mother— | 
will thus starve herself to death, rather than appeal 
to us!” 

“I knew that Boardbush was resolved on my | 
death,” explained the poor woman, as they walked | 
away towards the house of Trueaxe, “and I 
was afraid of being delivered to the witch-hunters. 
1 had fully made up my mind to starve, and for two 
days my courage held out ; but the pains and agonies 
of starvation were too terrible—I determined to de- 
mand assistance.” . 

“T'm thankful that you did,” rejoined he. 

In a few minutes a proper repast was placed before 
the half-starving woman, and she partook of it with 
such fervent thanks that he was quite unmanned by 
them. 

“ Will you stay here to-night,” he inquired, when 
she had eaten all that she dared, after the long 
abstinence her fears had imposed upon her. 

“No, thank you; I have for some days had a | 
shelter which I believe to be tolerably safe.” 

“What you require, then, is some provisions!” 

The fugitive assented. 

The old corporal arose, took alarge basket, finally 
returning to bis visitor with a supply of méat, bread, | 
and other eatables, sufficient to last her several | 
cays. 

“Are you strong enough to carry all this?” he 
asked, “ or shall I take it for you?” 

“T will take it myself,” she replied, fastening upon 
the basket with the avidity caused by her late fear- 
ful experience. “I can never thank you enough, 
Corporal Trueaxe for this kindness—I can only pray 
heaven to reward you.” 

The old soldier was sensibly affected. 

“You must come again,” said he, “as soon as 
you want anything—no matter what—and depend 
upon me as you would upon a brother.” 

She retired precipitately, but with renewed 
strength, from the humble dwelling where she had 
thus received a new lease of life, and was soon lost | 
to the view of the old corporal, as she hurried away | 
towards the interior of the town. 

“ A good girl that,” he muttered, wiping his eyes, | 
‘almost wish I'd offered her a blanket to keep her 
warm these cold nights. I dare say she’s easy on 
that score, however.” 

While speaking he had extinguished his light, 
left everything secure in his little cabin, and he now 
set out at a rapid pace for the judge's. 

On arriving there what was his consternation to 
find that Philip was gone, the house utterly deserted, | 
vo signs of the judge or his niece, and no traces | 
wl.atever of our hero’s late presence. 

The effect of this state of things upon the sus- 
ceptible mind of Trueaxe can be but faintly | 
hnagined. | 

Becoming deathly pale he sank into one of Miss 
Stoughton’s large chairs, and gave utterance to an 
insane sort of laugh. 

“TI see how it is,” he muttered, in a whisper, | 
tremulous with terror. “I've got the disease now 

raging among us!” 





based upon self-deception, we shall not wonder at 


| My brain's reeling! 


| 


| 
If we remember that the whole Salem delusion was | 


the power of the ghostly fancies which came rushing 
into the old corporal’s disturbed mind. 

“ What a terrible infliction !” he continued, a cold 
sweat breaking from his forehead. “ To be bewitched, 
and not know enough to know that you don’t know 
anything—how dreadful! Oh, I’ve got it—worse 
than delirium tremens. I begin to see things twist- 
ingly! Would that I had died long ago! Who 
knows but I will be screeching like a wild Indian 
and tommyhawking helpless women and children? 
Yes, I’m bewitched! The veil 
which blinds them all is covering my senses! The 
air’s thickening with black cats! A shower of 
broomsticks is whizzing around me! Help! murder!” 

Shricking these words loudly, and for the moment 
quite beside himself, the old corporal rushed wildly 
to the judge's dwelling. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue timely offices Philip had received from the old 
corporal and Miss Stoughton had been effective. The 
increasing warmth and colour of the young sailvr, 
his mechanical movements, and even the frequency 
of his moans, attested clearly enough that he would 


| soon recover his senses, and Temperance saw, as she 
' returned to his side, after dismissing Trueaxe, that 


she had no time to lose in deciding upon her con- 
duct towards him. 

“How to keep him here, unseen, his presence a 
secret,” was the thought that filled her heart and 
mind. “How to keep him. Thanks to Board- 
bush, who seems full of resources of this description, 
I’m sure that Philip will not immediately slip through 
my fingers! I'd sooner see him dead,” she added, 
with a strangely wicked gleam in her eyes, “than 
hand him over to Hester Waybrook !” 

In a few minutes more the eyes of Philip became 
conscious of the object before them—the countenance 
of Miss Stoughton, as she bent over him, with a host 
of tender appeals and caresses, and with the air of 
solicitude the occasion demanded. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Miss Temperance? Where am I ?” 

“In bed,” aaswered Temperance. “ You are warm, 
I hope—comfortable ?” 

“ Yes, I feel like a new man,” he answered, but 
with an air and a voice which sufficiently attested 
his weakness. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” declared Temper- 
ance, in the softest voice she could assume, while 
she hovered demonstratively over the young sailor. 
“ As helpless as you were when you fainted on the 
landing, I was scarcely able to bring you to the 


| house, but I finally succeeded, for the memory of 


other days strengthened my heart, and I knew that 
your very life was dependent upon my efforts——” 

Philip moved his eyes helplessly and with a distor- 
tion of countenance at this flow of words, for he was 
still so weak and confused that they seemed a mere 
buzzing in his ears. ‘ 

“Go on,” said he, feebly, closing his eyes. 

“T was saying,” resumed Temperance, after biting 
her lips with vexation at finding him so insensible 
to her narrative, “that my uncle was absent, and 
that I called in Corporal Trueaxe—you remember 
him, of course ?—-to put you to bed. The corporal 
gave you every attention, and I made you hot 
drinks,” pursued Temperance, “and the result of 
our efforts is, I hope, that you are in a fair way of 
recovery ” ZI 

She was again interrupted by the movements of 
Philip, who sprang into a sitting posture, as suddenly 
as if moved by a spring, and clutched her by the 
arm with a look of terrible anxiety. 

“And what of Mr. Waybrook ?” he asked, in a 
faint whisper. “Was he found? Is he safe?” 

“ Yes, Philip, he is as safe as you are,” answered 
the unscrupulous woman, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, “and has now gone home to his wife and 
danghter !” ' 

At this declaration Philip fell back upon his pillow 
as suddenly as he had arisen. 

“ Thank heaven!” he murmured. 
be well with us!” 

“ And how good you are to take all this trouble for 
us!” pursued Philip, with renewed strength, for the 
supposed safety of Mr. Waybrook acted as a great 
stimulant upon him. “ How shall I ever repay you?” 

“A word, a single glance from you,” replied Miss 
Stoughton, as she pretended to wipe tears from her 
eyes, “ would payame a thousand fold for any sacri- 
fice I could make for you, as I have long been, by 
ties stronger and dearer than those of mere friend- 
ship, attached to you, and it will ever be the one great 
pleasure of my existence to serve you, and——’ 

And again the eyes of Philip rolled in his head in 
such an alarming way as to quite banish from Miss 
Stoughton’s mind the conclusion of her well-rounded 
and romantic sentence: 

“I—I think I'm sufficiently recovered to go 
home now,” declared Philip, moving uneasily, and 


“All will now 





shrinking before the glance of his hostess. “My 
sisters will 6: me; I have much to do; I cannot 
remain idle ; [——” 

“But you cannot get up—you cannot go home,” 
persisted Miss Stoughton, with an increasing despera- 
tion in her voice and manner. “You gh that 
your clothes were all wet and frozen, and that you 
are literally without a t to get into!” 

“Give me some of the judge’s old clothes then,” 
replied Philip, with determination. 

“No, no, you must not think of it!” interrupted 
Temperance. “Wou would catch your death by going 
out into this terrible tempest!” 

“Go I must. You are wholly mistaken with re- 
gard to my condition. I’m as strong as a giaut, and 
could go through all this business in without the 
slightest trouble.” 

As he spoke he raised himself up in the bed, with 
a firm resolve to take to his heels in his present cos- 
tume rather than longer delay his departure. 

“T must return to my sisters,” he added; “I must 
go at once to them.” 

The desperation of Miss Stoughton had now 
reached its height. She saw that she must take a 
decisive step, if she would not see Philip escape from 
her clutches. 

“Well, well, if you must go,” she said, “ let me 
dismiss you in a proper manner. I will give youa 
good glass of punch to maintain your strength, and 
then bring you a suit of uncle’s clothes.” 

“ Thanks—a thousand thanks,” responded Philip, 
with a long sigh of relief. “ I shall never forget your 
kindness—never.” : 

With a strange gleam in her eyes, and with a look 
of desperate resolution upon her averted face, she ex- 
cused herself and went to the kitchen, where sho 
set herself to preparing the punch she had avowed 
the intention of giving him before her departure. 

“T’ll soon put him to sleep,” she muttered to her- 
self, as she took from a little closet over the fire- 
place a small phial of dark-coloured liquid. “ He 
shall not escape me!” 

She busied herself a few moments, and then re- 
turned to Philip, with the punch she had provided 
for him, endeavouring to give to her countenance 
its most engaging expression. 

The sharp eyes of Philip, however, at once de- 
tected that some sinister project was on foot, for 
there was a marked anxiety visible under that fair 
exterior, and the hand of the scheming woman, in 
which she held the bowl, shook with her guilty agi- 
tation, as she advanced from the kitchen in the full 
glare of the light, and paused at his bedside, offering 
the beverage to him. 

He had had time during her brief absence to review 
the strange eagerness with which she had insisted 
on retaining him as a guest, and had naturally re- 
called how she had formerly exerted herself to main- 
tain a friendly relation with him. 

Instantly, and before he had taken any visible no- 
tice of Miss Stoughton’s return, he had mentally 
placed himself in an attitude of the most critical and 
watchful hostility towards her, and resolved to know 
the secret of her conduct. He closed his eyes, there- 
fore, and remained perfectly quiet. 

“Itis your punch, dear Philip!” she at length de- 
clared, in a trembling voice, seeing that he made no 
attempt towards takiug it from her. 

“Oh! ah!” he responded, arousing himself, and 
scanning her changing features thoroughly from 
under his half-shut eyelids. ‘I don’t want it.” 

“Not want it !” she echoed, in a weak and uneven 
voice. ‘You surely will not refuse it, after all my 
efforts to please you?” 

“ Why, certainly not,” he rep!‘ed, as he took the 
bowl from her, and aroused himself more decidedly. 
“ What did Isay? I must have been dreaming. I 
am a thousand times obliged to you. If you will 
now bring me a suit of the judge’s clothes, I will 
trouble you no farther.” 

“ You shall have them instantly,” rejoined Tem- 
perance, but without showing any intention of with- 
drawing. 

She wanted to assure herself, with her own eyes, 
of the success of her scheme, by seeing the puncli 
vanish. She had made it strong enough to produce 
a death-like sleep in a few minutes, and knew that 
all would be well with her projects, if she could pre- 
vail upon Philip to drain the bowl of its contents. 
Once put to sleep, in his present state of weariness 
and exhaustion, a whole day might before his 
awakening, and in that time what a splendid work 
she might accomplish ! 

Philip was not naturally suspicious, but his senses 
had been — by suffering, to a keenness 

uite remarkable; and he began to see his way into 
the secret of the pressing attentions of which he was 
the object. 

He arose abruptly to a sitting posture, perceiving 


that he, too, had a role to play in this little drama, 
and that promptly. 
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“How good it smells!” he ejaculated, stirring the 
punch briskly with a spoon. “ Will you not have 
some of it?” 

“Oh, no, thank you; I never drink anything of 
that kind.” 

He raised the bowl to his lips, pretending to take 
a long sip of its contents, and at the same time looked 
at Temperance so sharply and commandingly that 
she could not longer delay her withdrawal. She with- 
drew, however, with a firm conviction that Philip 
would drink the punch; for his careless manner, his 
evident appreciation of the steaming fluid, the lively 
attention he gave it—all these circumstances had 
produced the effect they were intended to have upon 
* her. 

No sooner had she gone, closing the kitchen door 
behind her, than Philip slipped from his bed, and 
emptied the entire contents of the bowl into the fire- 

lave. 

‘ He held the bow! to his lips, as ifin the act of 
draining it, and in this attitude he was found, a 
moment later, by the judge’s niece, as she returned 
with the suit of clothes he had demanded. 

“ How good it is !” said he, handing her the empty 
bowl. “How nicely you make it!” 

“ The judge requires it so often!” she responded, 
breathing freer, and displaying a quiet exultation. 
“Here are the things you wanted—a pair of boots, 
aud a complete suit of clothes. I hope they will 
auswer your purpose. I would like to speak to you 
farther before you go,” continued Temperance. “I 
will return as soon as you answer my knock upon 
the door of the kitchen.’ 

She withdrew again, and in a trice our hero was 
nh in the capacious garments placed at his dis- 
posal. 

“ And now,” said he to himself, as he seated him- 
self on the edge of his bed, “what is the next 
move forme? Whatam I expected to do? Go to 
sleep, I suppose! I think I'll accommodate myself to 
her evident wishes.” 

He extended himself at full length upon the bed, 
taking care to get the judge’s greasy boots between 
the sheets, and to give an air of general disorder to 
his surroundings, with a view to having the appear- 
ance of having been suddenly overtaken by a pro- 
found slumber. 

The knock on the kitchen-door was repeated, but 
louder, with an anxious impatience. , 

The only response to it by Philip was to assume 
all the appearances of being in a deep sleep. A 
minute later the kitchen door was cautiously opened, 
and the keen eyes of Temperance surveyed the 
apartment. The look of joy which appeared on her 
face, as she noticed the posture of Philip, his heavy 
breathing, and his entire motionlessness, was worthy 
of attention. 

A minutelonger she waited, and then she stole, on 
tip-toe, to the side of Philip, flashed her light in his 
face, spoke to him, shook him—all to no purpose. 

“Awake, dear Philip!” shecried. “Quick! You 
must go home! My uncle is coming, and I don’t 
want him to see you.” 

It was all in vain that she thus called to her guest, 
and shook him. He continued motionless, with closed 
eyesand heavy breathing, taking ao notice whatever 
of the scheming woman, and appearing to be lost in 
a slumber too deep to be broken. 

“ He’s safe in my hands, and no Hester Waybrook 
will ever take him from me! I knew that the punch 
would bring him to this, and thus far all is safe. It 
only remains to conceal him.” 

She contemplated the pale, but handsome features 
of our hero a moment longer, and then she bent over 
them and kissed them repeatedly, with a perfect tor- 
rent of passionate words and exclamations, 

“Uncle will soon be home,” she: murmured, 
glancing at the clock. “I must hasten to remove 

im.” 

She brought from the back of the house to the 
front door a large cart, which was principally 
used by her servant for bringing wood from the shed 
to the kitchen, and lost no time in placing Philip 
upon it. It was considerably shorter than he was, 
but she allowed his feet to hang over the rear end. 

A minute later she was hurrying through the 
streets of Salem, dragging the cart and its load at 
her heels. 

“A cool business this,” thought Philip, with a 
shiver. ‘I hope her journey’s short, or I shall have 
to surprise her with a sudden awakening.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


_ Mrs. Wayproox and Hester had ‘been gone a 
little while from their house, at the heels of Bruno, 
with the hope that he would conduct them to Philip, 
when a couple of men, wearing great-coats, and 
lighting their way with a lantern, approached that 
quarter of the town from the direction of the public 
square. 





The first was Judge Stoughton, the magistrate | 
who tried and sentenced the greater portion of the | 
victims of the witchcraft delusion. 

He was a portly, robust man, of coarse nature and 
narrow capacities, obstinate and unreasoning ; a be- 
liever in all the old superstitions of the dark ages, 
including witchcraft; and a judge who would sooner 
have died than confess himself in error. 

As we have indicated, he was the uncle and only 
relative of Temperance. 

The companion of the 
Cotton Mather. 

This famous divine was an early type of a race 
which has now become numerous—a compound of 
preacher and worldling, in which the latter pre- 
dominates. 

The course the two men were taking attested 
clearly enough that the proposed visit was to the 
house of the Waybrooks. 

“The truth is,” pursued Stoughton, after a pause, 
“T have been much disturbed in my mind lately. 
Why, look at me! My friends hardly know me. I 
must have lost a dozen pounds of flesh during the 
last forty-eight hours.” 

“T have not been unmindful of your troubles, my 
dear judge,” rejoined Mather, in his usual dry and 
assured tone. “ The last of your afflictions, I belicve 
—the one that has caused me the most unhappiness— 
is the fact that your niece has accused Mistress 
Waybrook and her daughter of being witches, and 
of practising their black arts upon her.” 

The judge’s brow contracted, as he replied : 

“ You are right. Ihave been disturbed beyond 
measure by the accusation in question, and by tle 
thousand horrors and mysteries involved in it. Look 
at the annoyance, the shame, and scandal! It is no 
slight affliction, you may be sure, for me to see my 
only relative and myself dragged into this abyes of 
abomination.” 

“ Your case is a sad one,” declared Mather; “but 
you may depend upon the sympathies of the whole 
colony, beginning with mirz, and——” 

“ Nonsense! You know better,” interrupted the 
judge, with marked irritation. ‘“ What is the use of 
making such declarations as that, when my own eyes 
and ears tell me tothe contrary? Do I not know 
what the sympathy of the people amounts to? Have 
Inot heard the sneers and reproaches of all Salem, 
ever since it became known that the witches were 
tormenting Temperance.” 

“T know it is hard,” replied Mather, “ to bear the 
jeers of the sons of Belial; but is not the chosen 
people thus afflicted in all ages and among all na- 
tions? We must all have our crosses, as individuals 
and as members of a Christian community; but I am 
sure that the sympathies of all good men and women 
will be with you in these trials, The poor child is 
an innocent sufferer from evil doing, and not her- 
self a doer of wickedness. This fact should not be 
lost sight of, nor should it fail to give you great 
comfort.” 

“‘ There is another side to my affliction,” pursued 
Stoughton, “and one that fills me with the-most pro- 
found grief and astonishment. I cannot believe that 
Mistress Waybrook and her daughter have tormented 
Temperance, nor is there any folly under heaven more 
monstrous than would be that of crediting such as- 
sertions. Ihave been acquainted with Mr, Way- 
brook and his family many years, and know of my 
own knowledge that a more honourable household 
never existed, Their character is at once too good 
and too well known by everybody, for the accusa- 
tions of my niece to be of any value whatever,” 

“Character, my dear judge,” declared Mather, ia 
a hard and unfeeling way, “character proves 
nothing whatever at such a time as the present. 
Not only does the enemy know how to change him- 
self into an angel of light, but he also knows how to 
avail himself of youth, beauty, and all the attrac- 
tions of person and mind, as so many snares for the 
unwary. Have we not seen these truths proven? 
Have not members of many of the first families in 
the colony been proven guilty of dealing with 
the devil? Have not the very magistrates been 
dragged from their judicial bench and taken to the 
gallows?” 

A look of blended anguish and perplexity ap- 
peared on the judge’s features, and he winced per- 
ceptibly. 

“T accede to all you can say on that head,” he re- 
sponded ; “but it is none the less difficult, when we 
have done so, to see our way clearly in this matter. 
There are times, of course, when I feel compelled 
to believe all you tell me, and when I am ready to 
hang all the accused persons brought before me; 
but there are other times when I have doubts of 
these trials and executions, when I shrink from the 
crusade we have undertaken—and no wonder. If 
we follow the dictates of common sense and huma- 
nity, it is no easy thing to believe that two women 


judge was the renowned | 





like Mistress Waybrook and her daughter have been 


visiting my niece through the keyhole, and sticking 
pins into her! So stupid and wicked has the 
whole charge seemed to me, that, meeting Mistress 
Waybrook accidentally, just before dark, I told her 
all about it.” 

“You did?” demanded Mather, with a gravity 
that partook of reproach. 

“ Yos; and I had an object in doing so,” continued 
the judge. “I thought that the women thus enlight- 
ened would lose no time, if really guilty, in running 
away, and so spare me the annoyance and shame of 
a scandal.” 

The two men had now reached the front door of 
the house occupied by the Waybrooks, and the judge 
knocked loudly for admittance. 

There was no response, of course, and a gratified 
look flitted over Stoughton’s face. 

“™hey'’ve fled, sure enough,” declared Mather, 
after another lengthy interval of silence, “only too 
glad to avail themselves of the opportunity you gave 
them.” 

The judge drew his breath more freely, and his 
whole mien showed that he was very glad not to re- 
ceive any response. 

“But what's this?” suddenly demanded the 
judge, as he held his lantern close to the window 
nearest to the door. “ Here’s a window, sash, glass 
and all, dashed in pieces! See! the broken glass 
and other fragments are scattered over the snow!” 

It will be remembered that Bruno, becoming impa- 
tient, had leaped through the window in question, 
reducing it to ruins. 

“A strange, a grave circumstance!” exclaimed 
Mather, as he surveyed the broken wood and glass. 
“ What does it mean ?” 

“Some burglar,” responded the judge. 

“ And I am anxious, my dear judge,” said Mather, 
his face glowing with curiosity, ‘' to know the mys 
tery of this broken window. Let me bring the steps 
from the wood-pile. We shall have no difficulty, 
with that aid, in entering.” 

He hastened to bring the articles mentioned, and 
to place them immediately under the window. In a 
minute more the shutters were pushed open, and the 
two men climbed through the aperture one after the 
other into the kitchen. 

“We'll make a general survey before descending 
to details,” whispered the judge. “ The women may 
be hidden in the house.” 

They passed rapidly from one room to another, till 
they had traversed them all, and then returned to 
the kitchen, 

The judge’s brow had again clouded. 

“They are gone,” said he, “but they have not 
fled. We see none of the evidences of a hasty re- 
moval—none whatever ; on the contrary, everything 
is in its place !” 

“ Perhaps they are merely absent for a short time 
on one of their nocturnal excursions,” observed Ma 
ther. “Tagree with you that they have not de- 
parted !” 

He advanced to the table, waving his hand so- 
lemnly over the remains of the repast Hester had 
provided for Boardbush, on the occasion of his final 
visit to demand her hand in marriage. 

It wiil be recollected that the maiden, in her desire 
to conciliate the Witch Finder, had placed before 
him cider, fruits, preserves, and almost everything 
the house afforded, in addition to the ordinary supper 
of the two women. 

“ Just look!” pursued Mather, with an air of con- 
fidence. “Is this, I ask you, the supper of two 
honest women? Cider, apples, jellies, cake, cold 
beef, cold turkey and tea, and bread—enough for 
a dozen hearty men! It looks to me more like an 
orgie than like an honest supper—a revel, my dear 
judge—a perfect carousal !” 

The judge was speechless as he surveyed the many 
remains of the late repast, but finally observed : 

“ They may have had company.” 

“Yes, that they did. I have noticed it,” answered 
Mather, grimly. “ They had one visitor—one only, 
as you can see by one of the plates, at one of which 
is a tumbler, half filled with cider. It was there’— 
and he recoiled from the spot-——“ that the visitor was 
seated ; the same visitor,” he added, lowering his 
voice, “that came and went by the window ” 

“ Strange! strange!” was all the reply the judge 
felt able to make to these observations. 

“ And now, your honour,” concluded Mather, “ let 
us leave this abode of perdition. I prefer to say no 
more about these mysteries till we have reached your 
dwelling.” 

‘They made their way from the house as they had 
entered it—through the broken window—and re- 
turned to the street. 

At this moment, however, and just as the two mep 
were setting out for the judge's residence, they be- 
held a couple of women approaching, lighting their 
way with a lantern, across Mr. Waybrook’s orchard, 
and drawing near the rear of the house, preceded by 
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some monstrous object, which frolicked in the newly- 
allen snow, bounding, rolling, and looming up con- 
usedly throngh the darkness. 

“There they are!” whispered Mather, as he 
eized the judge’s lantern, and hid it under his great- 

coat, at the same'time facing about and advancing 
o the garden fence. “'Ihe mother and daughter 
we returning. But what is that horrible monster 
thead of them ?” 

“Oh, it’s a bear, without doubt,” declared the 

udge, in a decided tone. “I see no difficulty on 
hat score. What astonishes me is, that these two 
women should be going about with a bear on such 
4 night ds the present. Whatis their object? What 
are they looking for? How dare they trust them- 
selves near such a monster, all unmuzzled as he is, 
w you can see by their lantern?” 

“It’s no bear at all, no more than you are,” mut- 
tered Mather, as he recviled from the fence screening 
the judge and himself from observation. 
hat girl, as she comes nearer. She's carrying her 
cat! Verily, it’s the abomination of desolation!” 

The judge assured himself by a glance of the eat’s 
whereabouts, and then followed abruptly the retro- 
grade movement of his companion. 

“For my part I have seen enough,” continued 
Mather, with a look of terror and superstition over- 
shadowing bis countenance. “ Let us go!” 

“A moment,” said the judge. “I wishto see what 
becomes of them. Ah!” 

This exclamation was caused by the proceedings 
f Hester, who suddenly secured Bruno, marched him 
uto the wood house. and tied him to a beam, leaving 
uim there for safe-keeping. .The two women then 
walked on to the house, which they evidently entered, 
or the gleam of their light vanished soon after.they 
jassed from view behind it. 

“It’s a bear, no doubt,” repeated Stoughton, “ but 
hat fact. does not lessen the singularity of this noc- 
iurnal ramble. Suppose we go and look at the 
animal, and thus do away with your suspicion of 

something supernatural. If your courage be fire- 
proof, let me have your company to that wood- 
house!” 

He led the way resolutely, and Mather, after a 
brief hesitation, followed in. his steps, not seeing how 
he could refuse todoso. In a moment they had 
glided noiselessly around the house and reached thé 
outbuilding in question, when the judge flashed the 
rays of his lantern intoit. It contained no living 
object—the bear had vanished! 

The truth was, Bruno, on being left to himself, 
felt lonely, whereupon he had broken loose, his. rope 
being weak, and hurried away unseen, towards the 
harbour to look farther for Philip. 

“T knew it!” gasped Mather, in an appalled.whis- 
per, turning to flee. “It was no bear at all!” 

The judge accompanied Mather in a disorderly re- 
reat from the premises, and not another word was 
xchanged between them till they arrived, panting 

“nd exhausted, at Stoughton’s dwelling. 
(To be continued) 
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A WELL-KNOWN driver of a phaeton and pair, 
who looks something like the Emperor of ‘the 
French, and has been seen for the last twenty years 
about the West-end, taking his solitary drive day 
after day, with a solitary man behind him, has std- 


denly been recognized by the correspondent of a Paris | 


paper resident in London, as the Duc de Praslin, 
not at all dead. The gentleman thus claimed as a 
Frenchman .by the imaginative writer used to drive 
& private stage-coach and pair, and has a‘name an- 
tagonistic to the word civilized. 


MICHELDEVER. 
> 
CHAPTER V. 
Tuorwe sunk back on the sofa in an embarrassed 
reverie, for he was vot, quite satisfied with ‘the posi- 
ion in whieh he bad so recklessly placed himself. 


ile yet had honour enough to «brink from deceiving | 


ihe honest, trusting nature he had to deal with; but 
ue believed so much was at stake for himself that he 
crushed down his scruples ; and when old Betty eame 
a, bringing writing materials, he suffered her to plave 
them before him, aud prepared to fulfil his proniise 
to M: Lapierre in his own way. The woman paused 
atthe door as she retired, and said: 

“Mr. Thorne, if you're going to marry my Rosebud, 
make ber a good husband.” 

“Ispledge you my word that the well-being of your 
young lady shall be my first consideration.” 

His jeering tone rendered Betty more irate than 
before, and she angrily retorted : 

“I begin to think, young man; and somethizg 

lls me that ‘twas a dark day that brought you. to 
iuis house to be nursed and tended.” 


The pale face of the listener flushed slightly, but he 
langhingly said : 

“ There—that will -do, Mrs. Betty. You have let 
off steam enough for one time. I advise you to ‘re- 
tire without any farther explosion. ‘Time will show 
whether my advent here was for good or evil.” 

“Yes, time “will show. I can see that there’s 
nothing in you to depend on. You're like the shift- 
ing sands of the desert, what I heard my Rosebud 
read about, and if things go on as ‘they have been 
going on ‘to-day, you'll bring her to grief yet.” 

Having thus relieved her mind, Betty closed the 
door suddenly, and Thorne was left to think over her 
words. ‘Rude and unexpected as the old woman's 





attack ‘was, he forgave it, for he felt conscience- 


| stricken, as he lay back with half-closed eyes and 


compressed lips, half wavering in the underhand 


} course he knew he must take, if he pretended to satisfy 
| M. Lapierre on the points most vital to him -and “his 
“Look at | daughter. 


But he had gone. too far to ‘recede now, and ‘he 
finally’silenced-sucl scruples as the words of Be 
had aroused; by such specious arguments as he well 
knew how to apply to his own conscience, and he sat 
up, seized the pep; and wrote ‘the following lives to 
ove of his own particalar chums, who, he kuew, 
would not dare to refuse him the’service he asked at 
his hands :— 

“July 15, 18— 

“Dear Wingate :—It'is*so long since -you 
from me that Imust'take up the ‘thread of my:ad- 
ventures where I ‘left off a month ago. I was then 
eugaged in ‘sketching ‘mountain ‘scenery; and in 
pursnit ‘of'my hobby, I set Out on foot:to find’the 
wild valley, ‘which Vernon so enthusiasticilly ‘de 
scribed to us after his return from his pedestrian 
tour last year. 

“Perhaps it had‘been better for me if I had been 
satisfied with his imperfect outline of ‘the locality, 
but there is a fate in ‘these things, I suppose, and 
mine led‘ me, or rather. swept me, nolens -volens, into 


| the Happy Valley. 


“ You shall hear how it happened, and what has 
since occurred. I was caught by a violent storm in 
the rocky gorge Tom described so graphically; the 
rain came down, flooded the narrow pass, and but for 
my great strength I must have been borne to destruc- 
tion. “How Ff eseaped going over the fall atthe outlet 
seems'a miracle to me, but a boulder happened to 
stand in the way, which gave mea chance to'save 
myself. 

“7 managed to throw my bruised and exhausted 
body on a narrow tongue of land on which some 
bushes grew, and to these I-clung with desperation, 
till I succeeded in extricating myself from the most 
imminent danger. 

“When I recovered from the first shock, I gathered 
myself up and looked around. Arrusling torrent'was 
beside me, which falls'into such a dark and sullen- 
looking pool that I shudder when I think of it, tor it 
has no known outlet, and never yields up ‘what ‘t 
has once devouree 

“Beyond that lay the sey, a gem of beauty which 
no words of mine can portray. i-was glad *o find 
that it-was not without inhabitants, for.rying ‘below 
me, a few hundred yards. distant from the fall, I saw 





a half-ruined mansion which was evidently the abode 
| of human-beings, for smoke’was issuing from one of 
its chimneys. 

“Night was approaching,’so I looked for some 
nreans of descent from my uncomfortable perch, and 
| found a small pathway cut ia the face of'the rock. I 
made my way down as wéll as I could in my buttered 
condition, and went towards:the house. 

“Now, old boy, comes the gist of my story. | 
found in that old-ruin the loveliest Egeria that ever 
shone on mortal vision. Ah! she of the’ Roman 
story was commonplace beside this enchanting maid 
of the valley ; and for the first time in my life I sur- 
rendered to the power of Don Cupid. Domnot laugh 
in ‘your nioeking fashion, for I swear to you it ‘was 
deep, true, ardent love ‘that sprung into: existence 
with the first glance from ber glorious eyes; such 
love as I ‘shall never again feel for any of Eve's 
daughters ; and I depend on you, old fellow, to‘help 
me to win her for my own. 

“Don’t write beck a homily reminding ame of my 
obligations to return to London at a given'time, and 
thrust my unlucky head into the matrimonial noose 
my father has prepared'for'me. I cannot, and I will 
not do it—understand that from ‘the first, for my 
resolution is irrevocable. 

“You are a great admirerof ‘Agnes Willard, and 
you have:my permission to eousole ‘her for my esca- 

pade, and I rewlly think she will ‘soon learn ‘to like 
| you, as well-as she dces me. The elders ‘have ar- 
| ranged the match, yen know, and the’ heart of the 
fair Agnes is, I belivve, as little concerned in the 
affair'asny own. /hus ‘far, all is as it should be, 
and I cali on you fur assistance, ‘because T have. the 
right -to elaim it. 











“T have helped you over some rough places in our 
day, and you, in your turn, must aid me in my pre- 
sent strait. 

“My Peri is the only child of a broken-down French 
banker, who, from his own account, was once a power 
in his native land; but that is ‘all past and gone, and 
he now resides in this valley on a small salary paid 
him for teaching the young idea how to shoot. He 
does not keep a school, though, but is tutor to tho 
daughter of a wealthy widow living near him. Mrs. 
Oourtnay affords him ‘this employment, being con- 
nected with him by ‘his marriage to a poor cousin 
belonging to her husband's family. 

“So you see my lady-love has good blood in her 
veins, and her father is ontieeaie inquire into my 
antecedents. That is why I write'to you, Bob, and 
you must prove yourself staunch to our old compact, 
to help each other out of every difficulty. 

“M. Lapierre requires me to produce vouchers of 
the truth of whatT have told him of myself, and he is 
falso‘unreasonable enough to insist that I shall fur- 
nish positive proof that niy father will gladly welcome 
his daughter as my wife. 

“Pancy my feelings: when ‘he demanded such an 
impossibility as that, ‘Just think of my obstinate old 
governor, with his fntious ‘temper and unbridled 
licence of tongue, when-he is'in one of his tantrums, 
being asked to reteivé as his daughter-in-law an 
vbscure young girl without any fortune. 

“ But I took the thing coolly, and assured. the cre- 
dulous old fellow that all should be’made right, for I 
am determined that nothing shall stand in the way 
of my success with my goddess. ~ I-will not describe 
her to you; I will/leave ‘you tu'jadge her when you 
see her, if-ever man had a fairer excuse for acting 
as I mean to do to secure her. 

“shall marry’ her as ‘soon’ as T’can gain'the old 
Frenchiman’s consent, and that, I think, will not bo 
long withheld after the arrival of the letters which 
you must forward me. Now, Wingate, attend to 
every particular of what Iam about to write, and do 
not fail to obey my directions, for everything depends 
on you. Ihave béen a fast friend to you in some 
ugly scrapes, and ‘in return you must stand by me 
now. 

“You are an accomplished penman I know, and 
you can write most moving epistles on any given 
subject. Lask you to exercise both talents in ‘this 
service, and you shall lose ‘nothing by it. “Write to 
me in‘the character of my father, giving his consent 
to my marriage with my rustic goddess, on the ground 
of his anxiety to see me ‘settle ‘in life. You know 
how to do ‘the thing, and be swre to do it in a most 
creditable manner. 

“ Also send me other letters from’men of rank, 
vouching for my former steady courses, and the high 
position held by my family ; refer to my own assured 
prospect of eventually inheriting great wealth—I say 
assured, for the governor will come round, I am 
certain, after his first wrath is expended, and forgive 
my disobedience. 

“ You'should feel’ little hesitation in writing these 
letters, for there will be a sufficient ‘leaven of truth 
in them to quiet your conscience, and I really intend 
to make the girl my wife. 'T have:been guilty of 
some wild pranks, but no ‘young lady would be 
likely to refuse me ‘on the grounds of dissi- 
pation, though I have sometimes kicked over the 
traces. I have a temper, I know, but my angel will 
never arouse that against herself, though I could not 
answer for myself if I-were forced under the yoke 
matrimonial with the fair-Agnes. 

“ When my father insisted, I consented ‘to ‘marry 
her, because I wished to’ please him, and I had no 
decided preference for any other. But now dll that 
is changed. I love this adorable ‘little charmer 
with all the streugth of my nature, aud I must claim 
her as my own, or give up what I hold dearest in 
life. 

“Write to meas soonas this reaches you, and send 
me what I have ‘asked for,for I-wish to be safely 
married tomy true love before the’ time arrives for 
me'to surrender myself to the bondage the governor 
has prepared for me. He cannot ‘ask'me to commit 
bigamy ; and, after his ‘first fury is*past, he will come 
to‘ terms. 

“T forgot ‘to tell you that I have been laid up from 
the ducking I got on the day of the storm, and these 
good'people have nursed ‘me back to health. The 
father is something of a dodtor,: and ‘the daughter 
the most sympathetic, tender little ‘nurse that a man 
was ever blessed with. 

“ Good bye, old fellow; I.depend on you, andI am 
yours, according to the fidelity with which you serve 
me. Warter THORNE.” 

This letter reached the hand for which it was in- 
tended; on a warm summer evening, when Robert 
Wingate had thrown off his shoes, laid aside his coat, 
and was founging at his ease in a dingy little room, 
filled ‘with dusty bookcases and ‘tables, which he 


called his office. 
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OHAPTER VI. 


WINGATE was a clientless lawyer, living on a 
small allowance from his father, and hoping for bet- 
ter times when business shouldcome. Theprospect 
of that was not very brilliant, for he was too fond 
of pleasure to find others willing to trustihim with 
the management of their @ffairs, 

He was a good-looking, indblent Sybarite, who 
preferred the enjoyment of theypresent Ahoment to 
any prospective advancement, and he *had oftexil 
thought what a good thing for himself it would be, 
if he could only step into fortune through a wealthy 
warriage. He had played the» to Agnes/ 
Willard, and was quite taken aback by the announce-’ 
ment of her engagement to bis ‘bosom ‘friesitl, | 
Walter Thorne. F 

But he did not betray his*chagrin. He proved 


andewith some 


pastyou well know #ifor I think the ties of home ee 
‘domestic ple the best safeguards for « young 
om candle Somat I should have beenbet- 
J . 
wifevene of the 
hdinele; bat to the 
peurved that you were:titiiformly indifferent. 





himself a phi her, but then he-was not actutlly 
in love ‘with ‘reputed heiress—be was vonly 
making upthis mind to tak~ th..-final’plunge, if the 


golden idek gave ‘him suffidient encouragemetit ‘to } 


risk a declaration. 

Miss Willard Amidsnot/@owe so; \s0 that was t 
of it; buttéie 
caused hi ‘that*now. Slighted and’for-: 
saken by bervbétrothed, the fair Agnes mightiturn. 
to him forxegmedhation,rand 
afford it. ik / 

Wingatemweeread‘the letter attentivdly, and, renov-~ 
ing bistmeerethwmetrom his 
a lond withitie. 

“Tow -toes will to his 
precious 

i would Nae 8 
old fellows fewtwme. He'll never fo 

that’s flat, “ienowliimbetter than Thorhe does, and 

I beli re : «will cut, him. off 
with a shilling. opivessap: wimt he hes 
once set his heart ony yet’ “isemad-enough to | 
bink of thwarting his will. “Yes, he’s stark, staring 
nad; but what is the use of trying to show him 

that ? He is as obstinate as the old man, and almost 

is fiery, too; so what can 1 do but help him to his 

own ruin? It will be ruin, I kuow, if he persists 

in his folly.” 

Wingate disconsolately took up ‘the’ letter; and read 
it over again, 

“Bad, bad ! he'll run‘ his head in this noose as’sare 
18 fate, and I C..re not refuse to help him, afterall he 
lias done’ for me. ‘I have always known that if poor 
Walter fell desperately in love, he'd risk overttbieg 
to gain the object of Iris passion. ““He’s foolish to 
vive up such a girl as Agnes ‘Willard for the obscure 
creature he ‘has ‘taken such ‘a fancy'to; but it’s an 
‘ill wittd that blows nobotly good ;" and, by helping 
him, perhaps I can'help myxélf. “The héiress smiled 
sweetly enough on me till er marriage*with Walter 
was settled. Now he’s out df my way, I ‘may have 
« chance'to step in-aud ‘win. ‘I think I shall'try it, 
at any rate; but he’ asks~me to forge a letter‘from 
his’ respected pene telling all sorts of fibs! And 
lie’s as col about ‘it'as an iceberg. That féllow’s 
impudence is wonderful, ‘but then I owe him ‘a ‘great 
deal~he’s stood by me when I needed help, and he’s ‘ 
‘s liberal as a prince with his money. 

“Well, the fact’is, Walter knows I can’t help my- 

elf; Lowe him a sum, and T am “bound to do 
whatever ‘he asks; but ifthe old‘ colonel’ foutid out 
‘hat I had‘assumed his venerable ¢haracter; and given 
lis blessing’on aunion he would move heaven and 
carth to prevent, I ‘wonder what ‘he would do? 
Blow me sky-highshoot me—bdt who's afraid? 
Not this child, by any manter ‘of“means! ‘T'll stick 
to the map ‘that’ ‘stuck tome, ‘when’ I wanted’ some- 
body to’ back ‘me, aud help ‘him ‘through ‘the mud, 
Tight or-wrong. 

“ Old Fuss-and-Fury shall never find out that I’ve 

used his name'in a ‘way that would be ‘pectliarly 
unpleasant te him. Won't he’go into tantrams when 
he hears that Walter hasthrown up the good cards 
he has so cleverly -arrangell in his game'of life? I'll 
have my own fan ont chim, if'T don’t win ‘anything 
else through this affair. 
_ “ But that poor little’maid of the valley is getting 
into a ‘mess, if she only knew it. As to her being 
over received as mistress df Thornhill, it is out of the 
question, and Walter is insane to think of it. “He'll 
be sent adrift, and “what ‘will -he do then? ‘Taro 
artist, and paint pictures ‘for a liviug, I suppose—for 
that's all’‘he'can do. ‘But''the ‘poor fellow will ‘find 
out when people have to pay for ‘his @aubs, that 
they ‘won't ‘think them so sweetly. beautiful as his 
lady friends edll them now. 

“It’s the mest suicidal ‘thing T ever heard of— 
\hrowing“away two fortunes for the sake of a pretty 
‘ace! Tl tél the old fellow what T think of it; and 
then, — chooses to play the fool, why, I suppose 
Le must.” 


Thus communing with ‘himself, Wingate spread out 


hatial felicity, aud I 
went Th 


OF Walter Thorne’s if 


he ‘was iquite reall y'to |) 
lips, gave utterénce to hivkess your 


“A proteydeettlo~fifish, I'declare,” he nluttered. |) 


\to pine yt 
aetitemoto‘itm, and say that we two old fogies can 





his paper, and set himself to work to compose such | 
an epistle as he supposed a sensible and affectionate 
father would address to @ son whose settlement in| 
life was his most ardent desire. The following lines 
were the result of his efforts : 
“London, July 21, 18—. 

“My dear son :—Your last letter has reached me ; 
. surprise, but more gratifiedtiouy I read 
intents. : 
Tillie re long Giltved'to see you h 


ett you had*scldéted for your 
ely’ youtigigirls our own 


*T began to fear thatjyow cared little for® matrime- 
the moro pleased toi find that I 
young lady you have/dhoseniadf 
the’ main thing'to be con~ 
thave money enopgh of ‘your 
with fortame with #he 
over the 8. a 

‘with thospraspect 
Haw, that Dinsistom the ¢om- 
Ot your’ ‘as soon as e. My 
\'bad, ‘the wgout being ‘worse Mthan ever, 
to tovme boforenwrery long} 
without deleyyiiaat I mey 
4 


go henee forvewer. 


> at/your wedding, 
ina to tra@@hybut Tad 1 
y an tly as p 


thetitherpreity creatireyyou descriieto’ 


nionbétore! I 
t 


sepa 
i 


‘bélieve I ever hatla grandiméther, or 
Mspent all her métiey on’ hersélf. 
Mfact that I am so*poor, and tliat even a few thousands 


child, you will be disinherited, I know, unless the old 
man should go off in a spasm of anger when he first 
hears of your rebellion. I scarcely think that will 
happen, for he is as tough in bodyas he is wilful in 
mind ;.so you may as well reconcile yourself to get 
your own living, and that of the wife for whom you 
are ready to sacrifice so much. 

“View the case in all its aspects, my dear boy, 
and come to your sober senses. I have seen the fair 
Agnes several times sitige you left, and found her 
as quiet as usual. ‘Stillwater runs deep,’ says the 
proverb, and* my oons@ience! what a soundless 
reservoir must that attrattive young lady be. She 
is still, fair, and odld in “tanner, but there is such 


ja. thiggas*a volcano withestiow on the top. That 
among them, I have Ob- |/isWhat she is, and I'dowot@eny that I once thought 


T‘shiould like to try:and/thew'that prettyicicle. But 


‘Tysoon foundcit was impossible, the.ground was pre- 


oecupied, and I h#limo chanee. Thank you for your 
offer to give mé*another, bat I am afraid I should 
fare no better that! Ddid before, Old Willard wouldn't 
look at such a seapegrace as Dvam, in the light of o 
possible son-in-law; but if! thought the pretty 
Agnes would fanéy me, ‘and’béras brave as you are 
ready to be, I might try my la@k, for she has a snug 
little fortune of er own left hier by her grandmother. 

“ Just think ofthe luck »fiome le. I don’t 
Ivhad, she 
It is'\a disgusting 


ould © ew godsend to me ; I had rather not have 
e chauce to witithem withi#heir fair incumbrance, 
you are to be séjheavy.a los@r by the transaction. 
“ Dear Walter, “I entreat you to cut the Happy 
Walley and all it#wttractions $4if you don’t, mind my 


Mwords: bread anil/butter willbe scarce with you on 


ood dingttiet, I think I ‘eowld jithe long run. 


here as/fé- 
. His names | 
in the finanéiél 


“Yours/ipatheticallyRoneRT WINGATE.” 
Wingate arose from the t#ble after sealing and 


wadtiressing the package, and ‘then prepared for @ 


bbermdst hi fselect party at the house ofthe wealthy banker, 


my power. Pre-~ 
renew ouryouth, in contemplating the happiness of 
our children. 

“ With «much love. to the, eharming creature! who 
has inspired you with the desire to become a Bene- 
ditt, I am’ your affectionate father, 

“ WALTER THORNE.” 

Wingate read over this ¢ffusion, langhed madly, 
snapped his, fingers, and was guilty of many other 
eccentric evidences of’ satisfaction over his per- 
formance. “He exclaimed: 

“ Just fan¢y old’ Touch-and-Go réading this with 
his own name at the end of it. Oh my! wouldn’t it 
be tich. ‘He'd never survive it—never ; aud I should 
be sent to the valley of humiliatiot for matislaughter. 
He'll never’see it though, that’s one conifort; and now 
for the others.” : 

Mr. Wingate settled himself again, and dashed éff 
three other letters, all written in different hands, 


Lawrence Willatd. He had \#ot made up his mind 
to go till he received Walter Thorne’s letter, but 
that put a new aspect on affairs, and he thought if 
his friend gave up the heiress, he had as good @ 
chance with her as another. She had been friendly 
with him, and that was something in his favour; for 
Miss Willard was rarely more than civil to those 
who Offered incense at her Shrine. 

Wingate sometimes suspected that he owed her 
courtesy to the intimacy which existed between him- 
self and her affiauced husband, and this he intended 
to find out this evening, if he could; but, with a 
sigh, he.acknowledged that it was more difficult to 
fathom Agnes Willard than most girls of her age. 

Wingate, with some difficulty, arranged his neck- 
tie.to his satisfaction, and with much complacency 
surveyed his handsome features reflected in the 
mirror. He was a gay, good hearted, rollicking 
creature, with few scruples of conscience, as the 
letters he had so lately written proved; but he 





certifying the high position held by Walter Thorzé’s 
family, andthe fair name he had gained in the 
community in which he had been reared. 
these he appended snch names as occurred to him, 
seeure that the old Frenchman would have .no | 
opportunity of knowing whether they’ were trae or 
false, till it was too late to act on that.knowledge. 

Having completed his task, he then addressed his 
friend ; 

“London, July 21,18—. 

“Dear Walter :—You will see from the accompany- 
ing letters that T have performed your bidding, though 
to tell you the honest truth, you have done the worst 
thing for-yourself thatcould have happened, in losing 
your head for this ‘young girl. 

“T hope that \you'will yet think better of it, and | 
burn these 'léetters‘as « ‘sacrifice on the altar of duty. 
I do indeed, old friend; for Tam afraid you are getting | 
into an 'awfal scrape, and britiging that trusting little | 
chosen one into a worse one. You ¢an never go 
through ‘life with ‘such 4 millstone around your neck 
as ‘the girl mst prove who will cost you a cool 
hundred thousand. It’s a high price to pay for a 
captice, Thorne, but you'll have to do 80 as surélyas 
the stin will rise to-morrow, if you persist in this folly. 

“Just loukat your actual position. “Yoware entirely 
dependent on “as irtitable an old fronsides as ever 
set foot on this tatth of ours; bound to marry the 
gitl’he*has selected for your Wife, and here you are 
flying off at a tangent, and géttig over head.and éars 
in‘love with one’ your respected papa would consider 
utterly ineligible ‘in every respect. 

“Take ‘wartitig ‘in’ time, Watter, and get out of 
your Happy Valley on the bést terms you can. You 
will be the gainer’ by it, and so will the charmer you 
have taken such Be to, for between yotr father’s 
fury, and‘ your raine prospects, she will have ‘a 
thorny’ path to tréad. You see I speak freely, as is 
my custom with you, arid T know you Will take it as 
itis "most. ‘Tf ‘you persist in marrying ‘the poor 





To | 


meant no harm, and believed the whole thing « 
good joke, to be laughed over hereafter with Walter 
Thorne, when ‘the had abjured his present folly. 
After reading lis letter, he thouglit his friend would 
pause in his mad career, give himself timé to recover 
from his infatiiation, and extricate ‘himself from his 
equivocal position. .But if he should ‘not, Wingate 
thought 'it as well to be in a position to be the first 
to offer consolation to the deserted fiancée, so he 
made. a most elaborate tvilette, and set out for 
Willow Glen, as the residence of ‘the banker was 
called. 

‘It was situated in a romantic hollow, a: short dis- 
tance from London; and the white walls of the 
aristocratic looking mansion atose amid a group of 
fine old willow trees. Hedyes, grass, and flowers 
wore found there in profusion, though nothing was 
crowded, and all was arranged with perfect taste. 

On an eminence, a few hundred yards distant, 
stood a many-gabled house, with twisted chimneys 
and lofty towers, known to the outside world as 
Thorne’s Folly, but called by its proprietor Thornhill. 
It was an incongruous pile of architecture, which lad 
cost a great deal of money, and was valued accord- 
ingly by its owner. Colonel Thorne had designed it 
himself,,and ifa man’s house be the outgrowth of his 
mind, as somebody said, his must have have’been a 
very anomalous oue. / ; 

The towers were Gothic; the central portion built 
inthe quaint ‘Tudor style, finished with Ionic por- 
ticoes in front.and réar. Such 4s it was, however. 
Colonel Thorne consideréd it the most striking and 
remarkable building in the neighbourhood. Perhaps 
it was, from its very incongruities. é 

‘Next ‘to his son, his dwelling was, to him, the 
most important of his possessions, and both he 
considered absolutély his own, to do with as he 
pleased. ’ 

Wingate had to pass the gate, opening into the 
really beautiful grounds which enclosed this singtlar- 
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looking mansion, and leaning over it, was a tall, 
slender man, with a high, bold forehead, scantily 
shaded by gray hair at the temples. 
his hat off, and was slowly fanning himself with it, 
and the stern, haughty face was a fair exponent of 
the unbending nature of its possessor. He had the 
erect carriage of a military man. 

As Wingate approached him, he nodded curtly, and 
said: “ Good evening, Robert. Going to my neigh- 
bour’s, I suppose? Agnes is to have a party, I hear. 
They sent over for me, in fact, but I am too old to 
care for such nonsense. I shan’t go, and you may 
tell her from me that I think it would be as well 
to put off her entertainments till my son comes back 
to take part in them. She'll be thinking of some of 
you, when she ought to be dreaming only of him.” 

To this address Wingate blandly replied: 

“Excuse me, colonel. I should prefer having 
you deliver your message in person. I cannot take 
so great a liberty with Miss Willard, and she is not 
a person to forgive easily, I fancy.” 

The old man knit his gray eyebrows, beneath which 
a fiery pair of black eyes scintillated, but he laughed 
mockingly: 

“Ha! ha! That is all you know about her! 
What! Agnes unforgiving! No, indeed, she is 
the meekest, sweetest little white dove in existence, 
and that’s why I want her for Walter’s wife. Iam a 
fiery spirit, and he’s got enough cf me in him to 
play the deuce when things don’t suit him. Agnes 
Willard is the very girl to bear his temper quietly, 
and keep things smooth in the oldhouse. She won't 
mind my outbreaks, for she is used to me and my 
ways. She would only smile if you repeated what I 
told you just now, and to-morrow she would come 
over here and excuse herself, in her pretty, coaxing 
way. You don’t know what an insinuating puss she 
can be, in spite of her cool, quiet manner to mére 
acquaintances.” 

“T know that Miss Willard is very charming, 
colonel, and Walter is a fortunate fellow. By the 
way, have you heard from him lately?” 

“ T had a letter, two weeks ago. He was among 
the mountains in search of the picturesque. His 
nonsense about art! I've no patience with it. I 
wish I had never permitted him to take lessons in 
drawing—he had no talent that way. No gen- 
tleman should go wandering away through the 
country as he does, and just at this time too, when 
he ought to be here to look after the treasure he has 
won. I don’t think though that Agnes would ever 
play him false.” 

Wingate could not resist saying: 

“But suppose the tables were turned, and Walter 


He had taken | 








[WINGATE DOES WALTER A GOOD TURN.] 


should find gome one he thinks more attractive than 
Miss Willard ?” 

“Sir! What do you mean to insinuate?” cried the 
old man, in a sudden fury. “How dare you speak | 
of such a thing as possible? Have you heard from 
Walter? I know that he and you are on confiden- 
tial terms; has he been writing to you any such 
treason as you hint at ?” 

“Something very like it,” responded Wingate, 
dryly. “He has met with an accident; was very 
near losing his life, and been ill among the moun- 
tains. He has been nursed back to health by a 
charming young creature, who seems to have made 
a deep impression upon him. I have just written to 
him, and warned him not to get too deep in the mire, 
but a letter from you might have more weight, 
perhaps.” 

Colonel Thorne grew livid with rage as he lis- 
tened to this cool statement, and he clutched wildly 
at his cravat, as if suffocating. He presently 
gasped : 

“Ts this true? How did he come to write to you 
of his mishap, and not to me? Ill—was he? He 


| and B 





had better have died than dream of what you hint 
at. Come, now, you young dog, if you have any- | 


thing serious to tell me, speak it out like a man.” 


“‘T am not used to be called names, Colonel Thorne,” | 
was the cool reply. “Andif you were a younger 
man, I should know how to resent it. Good even- 
ing, sir. Walter's address is the same town from | 
which his last letter to you came. Perhaps you had 
better write to him at once; you may bring him 
back to his senses, for I think he has lost them.” 

With this parting assurance, Wingate walked 
on, heedless of the calls to return, mingled with 
<a that only caused him to laugh, as he mut- 
tered: 

“T have done him a good turn anyhow, and 
Walter, too, I hope ; for old Furioso will write him 
such @ letter as must put an end to his dallying in 
that garden of Armida. He will see the folly of his 
doings, burn those false letters, and come back 
wiser than he went. I wish I had not sent them, 
but it is too late to repent now.” 

When Colonel Thorne saw that Wingate would 
not even turn his head, but continued to move 
steadily forward, he poured forth a bitter volley of 
maledictions, aud moved like a maniac towards his 
house. He entered a lower room in one of 
the towers, which was fitted up as a library. A 
dog lay basking .ear the open window, happily un- 
conscious of the evil hr—car of his master, but 
Ponto was soon aroused from his dreams by a furious 





kick, which sent him into the yard below; a 


meerschaum was thrown after him, and then a chait 
followed. 

After these performances, the irate old man threw 
himself on a seat, and cursed in German, French, 
lish, till the first edge of his wrath was 
taken off. A servant girl peeped in at the open 
door, but she, was very careful not to allow her 
employer to become aware of her vicinity. When 
he subsided into comparative tranquillity, she re- 
turned to the housekeeper’s room, to re that the 
master was in one of his worst tantrums, and they 
would “ catch it” before the evening was over 

Colonel Thorne finally jerked out the drawer of 
his writing-table, took out paper and pen, and wrote 
the following characteristic letter: 

“London, July 21, 18—. 

“ You disobedient, good-for-nothing dog ! What 
do you mean by getting yourself laid up among a 
parcel of country bumpkins, to be nursed—one of 
them of the feminine gender, too! I daresay she has 
made eyes at you, and has done her best to make 
you play the part of the ingrate; but it will not be 
well for her to tempt you to disobey my will, 


“Your old chum, Robert Wingate, has just 


| hinted to me that such is the state of the case, but 


refused to give me any satisfaction as to the facts in 
his possession. I have only this to say: If you 
don’t come as soon as you are able, I will disown 
you. If you are not here in time for your marriage 
with the bride I choose you to elaim, I will make my 
will, cutting you off from all interest in. my pro- 


aes 
“You know me, and you also know that you 


will have nothing unless I give it to you. Your 


; mother had no fortune; what I have belongs to 


myself; and you shall never enjoy any of it, if 
~F me not here in time to give your hand to Agnes 
illar 

“ The wedding finery has been ordered, and some 
of it has arrived ; and if you dare to think of re- 
treating, after things have gone so far, you need 
never appear in my presence again. 

“T shall not betray you to Agnes; the girl loves 
you, and she will never give you up to another, 

“ T have said my say, and I mean every word of 
it, so now take your choice between beggary and 
obedience. W. THORNE.” 

This fiery missive was tched by the same 
mail that took Wingate’s letters, and Walter Thorne 
had the opportunity of comparing the words of the 
eral man with those written for him by his ingenious 
and unscrupulous friend—a comparison by no means 
advantageous to the choleric old man. 

(To be continued.) 
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HONYCHURCH ROOKERY. 
a 
CHAPTER X. 


Amy went home, nerved to the desperate mood 
required to meet her father’s anger, and determined 
to explain clearly her determination to abide by the 
lover of her own choice. She found her mother 
alone, however. A note had arrived but a few mi- 
nutes before for Mr. Atherton from Miss Anderson, 
and he had obeyed its summons with proud satis- 
faction, and rolled away in the stately barouche, 
almost too important and dignified to condescend to 
give his wife an explanation. 

“Miss Anderson wishes to consult with me on an 
important topic. Of eourse! of course! I always 
told you my judgment and sagacity would one day be 
appreciated. Undoubtedly she wishes for my advice 
about some investment. She is acute and sensible, 
remarkably sensible ; in fact I may say the only 
woman of my acquaintance whose character has any 
depth at all. Maria, Ido wish that you would see 
that my clothes are in better order, The dust on'this 
coat is intolerable. Give it a good brushing, and put 
some cologne on that handkerchief. You don’t say 
you've used that whole bottle! Never touched it! 
that is likely! who has, then? When did you ever 
know me to ust cologne? And oh, dear! my black 
kids, wherecan they be? Lookinthat coat. No? then 
in the light overcoat, or the satin vest. Was there 
everaman sotried? In the name of common sense 
what is a wife good for, if not to look after these 
things? Ishould like to know what you do with 
yourself all the time I am slaving at the bank?’ If 
you could only learn to have a litt!c sense, but I 
suppose it’s no use to hope for it. Oh, you’ve found 
one glove in the pocket. Where have you dropped 
the other? I shall have to take these purple ones. 
Will you be so good as to get that coat’ brushed, or 
must I come to do it ?” 

This was the tirade mumbled, sneered, or shouted 
all the while the lord of the mansion was dressing 
for his call. And the poor, frightened, nervous wife 
hurried from one thing to another, secretly in agony 
all the while, because she was made aware by the 
odour, that the coffee was burning instead of roast- 
ing on the stove, and yet not daring to go to it. 

_ Amy guessed what would be the result of the 
Interview with Miss Anderson, and coaxed her 
mother wip to bed, meaning to spare her the first 
wrath of the storm, knowing so well her father’s 
habit of visiting upon that meek, unoffending head 
whatever anger ht have been aroused, though 
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[THE ARREST OF CHARLIB.] 

from ever so remote a cause. She sat up herself 
to let him in, her sweet face steeled to a desperate 
bravery. But when he came, he gave her one 
withering, annihilating glance, snatched the lamp 
from her hand, and walked up-stairs, leaving her 
standing discomfited. She began to weep softly, 
then burst into a nervous laugh, and crept softly 
to her bed. 

“Cowardly! Contemptible!” ejaculated Amy, 
wiping away the hot flood of tears rushing to her 
eyes; “ why did he not visit his wrath upon me? 
He knows she is in no way connected with the mat- 
ter. Poormother! poor mother! Oh, how horrible, 
this disgust and anger which I cannot help, towards 
my own father.” 

She confronted her father in the morning at the 
breakfast-table, with a face as stern as his own; 
the poor, frightened wife looked from one to the 
other, and could scarcely restrain the tears from 
rolling down her cheeks, as she poured out the coffee 
in the midst of that chilling silence. 

Amy made no attempt at eating her breakfast, but 
composedly drank her coffee. Mr. Atherton never 
allowed anger or any other emotion to interfere with 
his enjoymentof a good meal. He waited, therefore, 
until he had finished his last cup of coffee, and 
pushed back his plate. He did not roll up his nap- 
kin and restore it to the ivory ring. Graham Ather- 
ton was never guilty of so orderly an act as that. 
He could afford to be careless, because a patient 
maid followed around to remove boots from the mid- 
dle of the floor, hats from sofa, chair, and table, 
newspapers, pens, knife, pencils, from: every possible 
out-of-place spot where he chose to drop them. But 
he pushed back his plate, rose from his chair, and 
said, in a stern, sharp tone, turning his ireful face 
upon Mrs. Atherton : 

“Madam, have you delivered to this promising 
daughter of yours the message I gave you ?” 

rs. Atherton moved her lips, but was too agitated 
to make her words audible. 

Amy spared her any farther attempt. 

“She began to tell me something, but I would 
not listen. When I am at hand myself, I prefer 
that you should tell me what you have to communi- 


“ Really, you are very condescending! What royal 
manners you have acquired! You took lessons pro- 
bably of that beggarly Mary Creyton’s son,” sneered 
Mr. Atherton. 

The fire leaped into Amy’s eye, the colour flashed 
over her cheek, yet she mastered her anger. 

“ You may forget that you are speaking to a lady, 
and your own daughter; but I will try to remember 
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that you are my father,” 
accents. 

Her poor, weak mother looked over to her, mar- 
velling at this bravery in the girl she had known 
hitherto to be as timid and shrinking as herself. She 
did not understand how Amy’s love for Charlie Crey- 
ton had changed the girl into a woman, and imparted 
likewise some of his brave, steadfast spirit into her 
own. 

“ Twish you would remember that you are a lady, 
and not make me blush at your low tastes, your dis- 
reputable connections,” exclaimed Mr. Atherton, 
angrily, yet quailing a little before those steady eyes, 
for he was a coward at heart, as are all domestic 
tyrants, try them when and how you will. 

“Explain yourself,” said Amy, “if you please.” 

“You know what I mean well enough; none of 
your airs, girl! Iam ashamed of you. If any one 
but Miss Anderson had told me, I should have de- 
clared it a falsehood. Amy Atherton, don’t you know 
that you are to marry Ray Gilbert ?” 

“Father,” answered Amy, her voice faltering for 
the first time, “have you any real love for your daugh- 


said she, in clear, cold 


| ter? If you have, do not seek to drive me into this 


marriage, which I abhor and detest.” 

“You do not love Ray? Why, I should like to 
know? Everygirl in the town willenvy you. You 
yourself were pleased enough with him until this 
base-born cur, in some strange way which passes 
all comprehension, cast his spell upon you.” 

“ It is the spell of honest manhood. I grant you 
it is rare. I do not blush for my love for Charlie 
Creyton, father. I shall never marry anyone else, 
and all threats or persuasion is worse than useless,” 
said Amy, still calmly, but her voice growing hoarse. 

“ You think you are sure of the Livingstone for- 
tune, but you are mistaken. You can tell that 
villain he will be baulked of his booty. Miss 
Anderson told me last night that she should cer- 
tainly have married, but for her wish to give you 
and her favourite friend the fortune she now enjoys. 
She assured me that in case of your refusal to marry 


| Ray Gilbert, she should at once accept a proposal 


still waiting for her decision, and, without any :«m 
punction, cut you off entirely from that magnificeut 
estate.” 

“T wish she would! From the depths of my 
heart I wish she would!” ejaculated Amy, fer- 
vently. 

Mr. Atherton paced around the room like a mad- 


man. 

“T tell you it shall not be. If I have to bind you 
hand and foot, and drag you te the minister, you shall 
marry Ray Gilbert.” 
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“ Is this a heathen country to allow such things? | 
But even there I should protest against it. I should | 
refuse to soil my soul with vows I could never | 
keep,” returned Amy, steadily, but her eyes were | 
filled with tears. : 

“ ] will break that obstinate temper of yours!” 
muttered Graham Atherton, guashing his teeth, vi- 
viously. “ Perverse child! Recall all the luxury and 
vrandeur of Lakeville;sanud then think of a poor 

irmhouse, and @ kjband who must blush every 
ime he refers to hisyparents.” 

“ A true man need never blush, except forhis own 
ins and shortcomings,” answered Amy, proudly, 
“and Charlie Oreyton’stharacter is as st#inless as 
mine. 

“Amy Atherton, Tewear to you. lewillmeotdet you 
throw yourself way upon that basewnan. “Phere | 
are two years yet before. you can mirry withoutimy 
consent. I qwill lockyou in your chumber. You 
shall never him!" 

» Welly sir, Leannot help that. I:eanbeariitibetter 
than to live amidst the Jusurions «eplendours.\of 
Lakeville, with Ray Gilbertiand Misethuderson.” 

I told Miss Anderson thet you#outd marry ‘him 
on the Sth of mext month. She drasailready, | pre- 
sume, sent orders, as she, promised, to Paris for @ 
brida] outfit. “Yourwillikeep that gpromise of mine. 
Mark my word, miss; you will keep iit, and thauk 
me for saving -you from the ~wretcheduess of your 


Saying which, Graham \Atherton, for once in his 
life, found his own het end gloves, bounced ont, 
of the room, and -leftthe housey slamming the door 


after him. 


Mrs. Atherton rose, sand burried\ito ‘Amy's side, |: 


and the two falling ‘iito\each other's arms, wept 
tears of sorrowand an@ignation. : 


Later, there came wan ‘aristocratic visitor. Mra.) 


Atherton, seeing theeartiage ‘jwst \ns the coach- 
nian was opening the @oor for the 


figure, 
rushed in consternation ‘to Asnyle@hantber, where 


the girl sat disconsolately revolving ter srotibles. 
“Amy! ob, Amy! Miss ‘Anderson “has cone! 
Shall I tell her you are ill? I don’t care if she does 


choose, kept 
own desires.” ‘weighed by no heavy ‘trials, 


his interesting, melancholy fate. Dear, dear! it is 
so odd where we women get such crazy uotions. It 
will all pass away, my child. Some little event will 
occur to dissipate the cloud which obscures your 
sight, the halo with which your vivid 


has invested him will fall off.” You willsee*himasthe | 


is, and wonder at your infatuation. If this is all, 


Ray can afford to wait. little. Idareeayit will not | hand 


be long, for I ear-evil reports of this person.” 
“They areif@se !’ declared Amy, passionately. 
“You wilhmét think so by-and-by. , dear, 
wait a littleyand ee for yourself, and don 
your friend#too%blarshly. Perhaps a quiet, 
statement Ofithe: 
8 “ 
“ Nopuothing will change me, 
“ Weewlll ‘hope it may,oat least, 
Anderson,atill yand with a 


responded 
fi w, on the one hand, ds the |) 
e., ow, : 
nape tiles 3 Squire Livingstone's will. ae 
r = 
whole grade in Loe 


‘happy 
may make as happy as you please, the leader of what- 
oe Susdensant \wide-reachi 


down \by no 
byno 
overty. Tite detain nen ene ai 


r romastic visions,mid look at the matter calutty. jy 


mistress of a home:you }. 


Po Halloo, Ben, all alone? Then the master's 

re) 
“Yes, sir, gone home, and left me to mind the 
emises.” 


“What are you doiag now?” 
“This workstand fur Miss Anderson. She ordered 
ita long time ago, but we had other work on 


“Qu ite a complicated affair. What are all those 
recy ol a 
don’t he @nester got it up, and was 
‘mighty tickledewith it «fifiret. “Ble said onc day he 
‘had saved #il the patterns, because he made sure 


finished. 


ase may help you to devide more ents bowaum of orders*whemtfolks saw the work 


dersonyid'it ?” 
camé hersélfjand/told what she 
it's fora presentto the house- 
r ‘was pleased /at the time, and 
4a ouldn’t let me 
it. But it’s-dllvchanged now. 
owotkjeomehow. Wanto'do a!) the 


(he incaaanuiditnitis work as 


agen ~ A mdke iim yout,” answered Ben 

. \at so aimwonted ‘an auditor, and 
to show Tiimeclf off. “He's grown 

‘He a eee ee to do, 

’ ‘over his workpand he ‘be. standing 
; ay “ster ey with ‘his eyes look- 

ge. L'wewwantedito Iaggh, only I dida’t 


“TMlare say thoy fillow is in love,” said 
“ And, b Wm dooking for some 
‘I-wonder if Oreytonthasgot one.” 





“Messir; he had one, and it‘was always on that 


interests of my own. It really is very -perverse 
and obstinate in you, Amy, but I attribute it solely 





see my faded dress. I'll keep her from you.” 

Amy started from her seat, the colour flushing | 
over her pale cheeks. 

“ No, no, it will be foolish to postpone it. I may as 
well face it all bravely. If she asks for me, I will | 
go down.” } 

As she spoke, Amy shook down the crumpled | 
folds of her cambric dress, smovthed her hair, and | 
carefully bathed her tear-stained eyelids. 

Mrs. Atherton had rushed away at ‘the imperious’ | 
summons ofthe bell. She came tothe ‘foot of the | 
stairs, called her daughter’s name, and Amy-im- | 
mediately answered the summons. 

Miss Anderson, even more gorgeously attired'than | 
usual, with a magnificent Indian’shaw! thrown over 
her stately shoulders, rose to’ méet ‘her with ‘a fond 
and flattering smile. 

“ Dear litth Amy! I have come to congratulate 
you, and bringa little token of friendly itterest.” 

As she said this, without waiting for-an inter- 
posing ‘word, she opeved the lid of a ‘little velvet 
case, ‘and showed, resting on dainty ‘white satin, 2 
superb set of diamonds. 

* You will wear them, darling, when you are mar- 
ried. J heve-sent for the bridal dress, and I assure 
you it will astonish Cranstowv. ‘How ‘happy we 
shall be at Lakeville! You and Ray will be'my 
dear, dear children. Oh, Amy, I ain so pleased at 
this match.” 

Amy stood grave and ‘pale, without a glance at 
the jewels. 

“ There is a mistake, Miss ‘Anderson. Iam very 
sorry that my father should have deceived you, as 
well es himself. I cannot marry Ray Gilbert.” 

“Not marry Ray? Oh, Amy Atherton! You*will 
not beso cruel to’me, to your fond, indulgent father, 
and most of all, to yourself.” 

How sweetly tender, and gently reproachful was 
the tone. 

“Tf it be-s disappointment, am sorry,” faltered 
Amy. “But it would be no-kindness'to Ray Gilbert 
for me‘to marry him, loving another.” 

“Another! Amy. You ‘have wrought your- 
self into a girlish, ‘romantic fever. Am I right in 
believing that other to be—the flegitimate son of 
Mary Oreyton, who lives in that Nttle old farm- 
ouse at the other end of the town?” 

Amy was nearly suffocated ‘with indignation at 
he coutemptuous tone, and she only bowed her 
assent. 

Miss Anderson laughed gaily. 

“Ah, well, then there is no very serious opposition. 
Poor, dear little innocent! 1 understand all about 

Girls of your age always have one such fit of 
desperate romance. Youpicture him a’ grand, heroic 


to this girlish romance. You will find out what he is, 
this young man, ead return to your duty gracefully. 


| But I declare, I have talked myself out of breath, 


Haven't I convinced you, darling.” 

“Not at all,” answered Amy, struggling for a smile, 
but making a miserable failure. “You have left out 
the argument that I love Charlie Creyton, and do not 
love Ray Gilbert.” 

*T shall leave you to be convinced by reflection. 
And I suppose Imust keep my diamonds ‘then until 
another day. But I shall not countermanud my order 
forthe trousseau. Iam so confident how it will end, 
and that you will make dear Ray happy.” 

“T wouder why you must all plead for Ray,” said 
Amy with a tremulous sigh. “Why does no one 
speak a ‘word for houest, honourable Charlie? “What 
makes you like Ray so much, Miss Anderson ?” 

* Because he is worthy of my regard. He was 
always a pet with me, even when he was a child. I 
have adopted you both into my tenderest affections. 
You must‘hot disappoint‘me, either of:you. Now I 
must go.” 

“Bat not with any encouragement from me that I 
shall change my mind,” persisted Amy. 

Miss Anderson from under ‘her drooping lashes 
flashed furivus, angry glance, but her voiee was'still 
soft and tender. 

“You will, J am sure you will, darling Any. Ishall 
bring ‘you the diamonds shortly. Good-by!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


OwarRtiz Orvyton left his business the next 
evening in the care of his ‘workman, giving ample 
charges concerning the finishiug of a piece of ‘work 
which Miss ‘Anderson herself had ordered several 
months before. He had taken a great deal of pride 
in the carving and design of the elaborate workstand, 
and had not meant ‘that any other hand than his 
own should put the pieces together. But he looked 
back now with angry contempt upon his proud satis- 
faction, in seeing the great lady of the town’ walking 
about his shop. He smiled bitterly, recalling the 
air-castles he had built out of her patronage, the in- 
flowing orders for fancy ‘work increasing, as hodwelt 
upon the thought, until he ‘pictured himself the 
master ‘of a large factory, ‘working night and day 
to supply the demands of his thriving business. The 
contrast stuyg hm, and he could not bring himself 
to touch the work which had grown odious. He 
gave his apprentice, therefore, careful instructions 
about finishing the workstand,.and closing the shop, 
went home earlier than was his wont. 

He had hardly disappeared round the corner of 
the street, when Austin Bradley crossed ‘from his 





knight, a noble soul, persecuted and forlorn. You 
mean to be the compassionate angel to dawn upen 


station ou the other side, and came into-the shop in 
a careless sort.of way. 


if the But it's beew for two or three 
-weéks. I ‘know ‘taint there,” ed, as his auditor 

“® anovement.to “visit the ‘designated shelf, 
“ease . He used to let 
me take it. sometimes, but he didn’t tell me what 
became of it.. He said something about its being 
stole.” ‘ 

“Did it have any work on it? You're a bright, 
clever boy, Bon. I wonder I never noticed you 
before.” 

“Yes, sir. He scratched ‘C. 0.’ on the plate.” 

“ Like this?” asked Mr. Bradley, teking out the 
bit. of metal, and laying it before the boy on the 
bench. 

“Why, that’s the same piece! How——” he 
stopped abruptly, for something in the man’s face 
startled him. 

“ Ben-Crump,.do you want to earn a.good sum for 
a boy of your years, and further the eause of justice?” 
demanded the. coroner, taking care to. make,his tone 
duly impressive. 

“Why, .yes, sir—anything that’s right—” stam- 
mered Ben, his coarse sandy hair begiuning to risea 
little in vague alarm. 

“You board at the farmhouse with Mr..Creyton, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Could. you examine his:private room, possibly his 
closet, and any other hiding-place there may be, and 
find that pistol,and tell me where it is? And mark you, 
take care to observe if. the plate, which you say is 
like this, is gone. Could you do this and keepsilent 
to every one, you understand ?” 

“T suppose.I could. I often go to bed before him ; 
‘and Miss Creyton never comes up our stairs. If you 
say I ought to do it.” 

*I do; no harm shall come to you. I give, you 
mny express instructions to that end.” 

“T know one thing that’s in the closet, for I went 
to hélp Miss Creyton move ,out the woollen chest, 
and we lost the tongue of the lock, and. got.a light 
to look for it, and there was a heap. of ;shinipg. gold 
pieces lying there in the dust, with nothing but 
paper over them,” said Ben, growing garrulous. 

“Don't touch one of them, but find out if the pistol 
is anywhere about, and see'if the plate is, gone from 
it. You will mind, Ben, not to hint a word to 
any living soul about what is going on. The sooner 
you do it the better, and remember you leave the 
pistol where you find it.” 

“ And if I don’t find it?” quoth Ben, dubiously. 

“You shall have the reward for trying, though 
nothing like what you will get for suceeeding,” 
answered Bradley, with a smile. 

And thereupon he turned, and walked out of the 
workshop. 

Ben remained, ‘scratching his head for an explana- 
tion of the puzzle. “By thunder! Theré’s a row 
somewhere.” 

He stirred himself presently, and finished his 
work, then with alacrity locked up :the shop, and 





took the road towards the farm. On the way be met 
hie employer 
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ir I'm ‘géing over ‘to the village, Ben. “Tell my | 


mother pot to'sit up'for'me. Is the shop locked ?” 

“ Yes, sir, all right:” 

“Give me the key, may want to’ go in for ‘some- 
thing.” 

And Charlie, yearning for the sight ‘of Amy, 
secretly resolved to:go'back and light up the shop. 
She came ‘once before, why might she not agaiu? 
At all events he was too restless and nervous to re- 
main quietly at home. 

And Ben, quickening his ‘steps, went towards the 
farm, muttering : 

“Now's my time. T'llitél? Miss Oreyton I’m tired, 
and go right off to bed.” 

Charlie did not'see “Amy. He spent a miserable 
hour of ‘suspense, then locked up the “shop, and 
walked down’ the street Mr. Atherton'’s house, 
sauntering by slowly, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
her. He was somewhat startled when a fierce ‘hand 
gripped his arm, and a wrathful ‘voice ‘hissed in his 
ears: 

“You needn't eome “prowling “around ‘here, 
base-born. My is-not for such as you!’ 

Charlie Creyton turned his pale face towards that 
of the infuriated father, but could not speak a word, 
he was so shocked and startled. 

“You think to win'the Livingstone’ fortune, but it 
will oly be Amy’s when'she marries Ray Gilbert. 
You will‘never touch a shilling of it. To think that 
you—you, should presume to aspire to'a daughter of 


mine!” 


And Graham Atherton struvk a contemptuons hand | 
| with an aching tooth. He wauted to go. over to the 


against the young man’s cheek, fairly beside himself 
with rage. 


Charlie Creyton ‘mastered himself with wonderful | 


sclf-command. “He stepped’ back apace or two, and 
iolded hisarms. 

“Such violent language has no claim to reply,” 
said he; “at least, whatever you choose to call me, 
I have sufficient respect for myself to. abstain from 
using such in return. Because you,are Amy’s father 
you have also a claim, beyond what every:maniwho 
has not forfeited his manhood deserves,'to decent 
ireatment, and a-show of respect. If you will listen to 
ne a moment 2 

“ But I will not! not an instant will I contaminate 
myself by your presence. “Away with you! I tell 
you if 1.find you prowling around my house, T will 
horsewhip you away, as I would drive off a dog. ‘My 
daughter is to be married to Ray Gilbert only a 
wonth from this day. . That is enough for you to 
know. And now take yourself away!” 

And while these words foamed over his lips, Mx, 
\therton opened. the. gate, closed, it with a heavy 
lang, and walked hurriedly into the house. 

The young man. threw behind, hima glance, of 
anguish, and walked away slowly at first, but gra- 
dually his pace quickened,,and as he reaehed the 
ueadow, he flew over the ground,.as if driven by 
scorpion whips. 

He unclosed the-door softly, but.his. moter heard 
it, and came out to meet him. 

“ Charlie,” said she, “there is: some trouble tor- 
wenting you. Come and tell your mother, (my 


vOV 


“What matter, dear mother, since it :is beyond 


your circle of gentle ministration. .Had it been avy- 
thing you could heal, L,should have come to you 
long ago,” 

“Perhaps I have more power than, you suspect,” 
said she, with a smile, which was: bolder.and.more 
confident than he had ever seeu before. “ What, has 
‘roubled you, what has happened; since you went 
away this evening ?” 

“I have been taunted, called base-born!” ex- 
claimed Charlie, suddenly breaking down. “Oh, 
mother, mother! I try to bear it manfully, but :it.is 
very, very hard.” 

Mary Creyton sprang up before him, her, pale, 
sweet face lighted up with a jubilant, grateful smile, 

“Charlie,” said she, a swift, fierce indignation 
breaking through the smoothness of the.tone, “you 
lave borne that long enough. Heaven be thanked, 
it is over now. lam absulved frony.my oath. .The 
uext man that casts that in your teeth, give Lim the 
lie. Tell him you are the child of woful, but law- 
ful and honest wedlock, and send ‘whom you will to 
me for the proof, the indisputable evidence of my 
narriage certificate, Which is signed by one ‘that .is 
dlive still, heavenvagain be praised!” 


“Mother, ‘mother !” .exclaimed © Charlie, in wild | 


anazement, “is it~pessible? Say itagaiu, oh blessed, 
ree, assurance! Now I can fuce anything, every- 
thing!” 


Poor fellow ! he stood there looking’ so ‘brave and | 


heroic, so\grand and iglad:; how little he dreamed of 
the thunderbolt already forged, which ‘Ben: Oramp 
Was that very moment kiddling'to the white heat of 
saplvelonnae he crept) stealthily into. the -eoroner's 
Sarcen. 


“But, mother, darling mother, why have you ‘kept 








it so long? “How could you bear this injustice, this 


horrible, horrible disgrace?” 

“Because ['was innocent, my ‘boy. Otherwise it 
would have killed me. And I promised, I took a 
solemn oath to hideit. But Il was miserably deceived, 
and your father, oh, Charlie, Charlie, it will make 
your heart bleed «and your blood boil, to hear how 
foully he’was'wronged. Wait a little, only a little, 
and you shall have his name, and bear it proudly 
before the:world. “But I must keep the rest secret 
for a little longer.” 

Charlie caught her in his arms, kissed her again 
and again, and at last dropped his manly head upon 
her shoulder, and broke into a relieving flood of 
tears. 

“Charlie,” whispered Mary Creyton, “ let me thank 
you now for “your delicate, chivalrons generosity 
towards ‘the mother you believed guilty of so grievous 
a wrong. Oh, my nvble boy, I have faith ‘to believe 
what has been taken from your parents will be re- 
stored to you a hundredfold, honour, wealth, and the 
-world’s good-will.” 

They kept late hours that night. It was so. sweet 
for Mary to hold up her poor, bowed head, and to see 
the deep joy in her boy's loving eyes. And Charlie 
was in’such a ferment of astonishment and rejoicing, 
planning, projecting, longing for the morrow's inter- 
view ‘with Amy, which he ‘meant to’ accomplish, 
though the house’were surrounded with roaring lions 
and’ fiery dragons. Presently they heard a hand at 
the outer door. 

“Ttis Ben. ‘He went to bed, but came down again 


apothecary, and I told him ‘to do'so,” said Mary, 
quietly. 

Oharlie rose’ to open the door. “Yes, Ben was 
there, but cowering and sneaking behind two’ broad- 
shouldered men. 

. “Good evening, Mr. Creyton,” said the voice of 
Marshall, the constable, and behind him walked 
Bradley. 

The two men stepped briskly inside the door. 

Charlie instinctively made way for them, and bit 
his lip nervously. 

“Wewant to go up to-your chamber a moment. 
I have a search-warrant,” said the first officer. 

Like one stupified, Charlie bent his head, and 
handed them the candle. 

“If you have no objection, we should like your 
company,” observed Mr. Bradley, glancing siguifi- 
cantly at the outer door. 

Still dumb and bewildered, Charlie walked on be- 
fore them, and ‘sat down in the chair by the head of 
the bed. Ben answered Mr. Bradley's whisper, and the 
latter walked into the closet, and came out in a mo- 
ment, the pistol in one hand, the heap of shining coin 
in the other. He walked up to his confederate, who 
looked at them carefully, couuting the money, and 
putting down''the memoranda in his book. Mr. 
Bradley then produced the plate from his pocket 
with the initials on it, and the two men looked 
eagerly on, as it was fitted exactly in its .old ‘place. 
Charlie Creyton watched too, and so did his mother, 
who had followed him up-stairs, amazed at these 
strange proceedings. The constable came forward, 
and laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Charles Creyton, in the name of the law I arrest 
you for the murder of the hermit of the lake!” 

Mary Oreyton rashed forward with a wild ery. 

At last Charlie was roused from his apathy. He 
rose to'his feet, shook himself as a lion might shake 
his "mighty frame, suddenly released ‘from an iron 
cage. His eye shone’bright, his lip curléd proudly 
and scornfully. 

“Young man,” said’ Bradley; sternly, “this gold is 
part of # large sum paid by ‘a distant bank to that 
unfortunate man.” 

“ Well,” said Charlie's clear, cold voice. 

“This plate fitting to your pistol was found in the 
dust at the cottage door. The fatal bullet matches 
these.” 

“Well.” 

“ You were seen going across the meadows towards 
the lake, ‘and in the moonlight clearly recognized, 
There are half a‘dozen vther proufs, one fitting to 
another in an unusually clear manner. 
say to that?” 


“Good heavens! how much you have explained that 
was utterly mysterious. Good-bye, dear mother.” 

And between the two officers he was marched 
away to the village. Despite his brave show gf con- 
fidence, however, when he was left alone, his head 
dropped on his breast, and his face was clouded with 
troubled thought. 

“ Supposing he is notfound, what will become of 
me?” muttered Charlie Creyton. 

(To be continued) 


RED DOUGLASS. 


— 
OHAPTER XLIII. 


THE two. men-of-war—the corvettes—which had 
not, been expected so soon, were sriling into the 
harbour, and from the peak of the foremast floated a 
pennon, which indicated that the governor was on 
‘board in person. 

“Oh, heavens!” she cried. “My father is in 
yonder vessel, and your noble husband will now be 
lost. The moment he knows that the Douglass is 
here, he will cause his instant arrest. ‘Those ships 
are armed, aud fully manned, and there are not men 
enough here to resist them.” 

The face of poor Jeannie: grew ‘pale with terror. 
She turned her eyes pbeseechingly upon Wait 
Graeme, who, standing near, had. heard the excla- 
mation of the Lady Mary. 

Glancing aloft at the fluttering pennon overhead, 
he saw that the wind, though not fair, would yet let 
the lugger, when close-hauled, head out of the har- 
bour,; that it was fresh, too, and would give her great 
speed under her large fore-and-aft sails. The flag of 
the Douglass was not aloft,.so tiiat he had hopes the 
lugger might, if not under weigh instantly, slip out 
unknown, and get an offing.before. her true character 
was known on board the!men-of-war. 

“Do not despair, Lady Jeannie,” he.said. “I will 
save the Douglass yet again. If this lady will go on 
board of the vessel where :the governor is, and 
mauage to distract his attention,:all unprepared as 
we yet are for a voyage, I will try to get to sea. 
Once clear of the harbour, it will be a swift craft 
that can trouble us,” 

The Lady Mary instantly entered:her barge, and 
steered towards the corvette, ;which-had her father 
on board, as indicated by. his flag. 

And the moment she was.gone, Grome, in a few 
words, told his crew of the new peril,and ordering 
the cable slipped, had the fore and main:sails hoisted 
as quietly as possible, hoping toslip. by the corvettes, 
the leading one of which had now nearly reached 
the anchorage, and was at that moment shortening 
sail preparatory to coming to. 

But there were sharp eyes on board the men-of- 
war. The steamer had already been seen and re- 
cognized, and thongh the halliards and sheets had 
been started on the leading man-of-war, the sails 
were not clewed down, but.suddenly sheets were 
hauled home, yards hoisted and braved up, and the 
corvette instead of coming to\was hove on the other 
tack, thus crossing the course which the lugger was 
taking. : 

A bow gun fired, served not only. to warn her ¢on- 
sort of the discovery of the lugger, but also to warn 
the latter to heave to. 

Though escape seemed hopeless now, Walt Grame 
would not despair, would not yield, while to avoid it 
remained possible. 





When the lugger sweeping on was yet a pistol- 


shot inside of the corvette, the governor in person 


hailed: 

“ Heave to in that lugger, or we will sink you! 
You cannot get from under. our guns! If you value 
your lives take in sail and come to.an anchor!” 

“ Life is worthless, without liberty!” was the re- 
ply of Walt Greme, as standing at the helm of the 
lugger he gave her a sheer, by which she shot wide 
of the bows of the corvette, then Juffing her up, he 
headed for the mouth of the harbour. 

But now he was under the broadsides of both men- 





of-war, and but tvo soon the dreaded moment came, 


What do you | when their shotted guns opened upon.him. ‘Uhe first 
| discharge swept the foremast from the lugger, and 


“That I am not concerned,” answered Charlie, | thus disabled, the brave smuggler had no choice, no 


scornfully. 

Mr. Bradley shook his-head gravely, as he re- 
plied : j 

“Tt is evidence enough to hang a man, that is.all, 
Come we must take you away with us.” 


| chance. 


Letting go his anchor and lowering the. now use- 
less mainsail, he told Hammond to go down and tell 
the Douglass what it would have choked him to say, 
while he waited on deck, sullen and wretebed, the 


Mary Creyton rushed forward, aud threw her arms | arrival of those who would assume the charge of his 


around her son. 

“Let me look into your face, Charlie.” 

He smiled tenderly beneath the searching glance. 

“Innocent, innocent!” cried she, fervently, aud 
bending her head, she whispered something in his 
ear. 

He started,and fluslred deeply. 


vessel and those on board. 

The Lady Mary, returning: in.-her-barge, was the 
first boat.alongside. 

“Tt is terrible, but I will.stand by your noble chief 
to the last!” she cried, as she went down into the 
cabin. “My father shail take my life. before he shall 


j harm him!” 
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“ There is some good in her,” said Greme admi- i 
“Were | 


ringly, as the beautiful girl swept past him. 
it not for the poor wife of our chief, I would blow 
the Ingger and all on board to atoms, before I would 
yield!” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“ Fats is against me, but as the tree meets the tem- 
pest, I bow my head only toit. I am shaken, but I 
have not yet fallen!” said the Douglass, calmly, when 
Hammond went down and told him the lugger could 
not escape. “Look out for the safety of my dear 
wife, my noble and true friend; ifit be possible. The 
governor may kill, but he cannot daunt me!” 

* “He shall not kill, he shall not harm you!” cried 


the Lady Mary, rushing down into the cabin at that | 


moment. “He shall take my life before he harms a 
living soul in this vessel. 

“Lady Mary, you will only anger him more by your 
presence here !” said the Douglass, gently. 

Hasty steps entering the cabin now interrupted 
him, and the next instant Sir Henry de Mortimer 
stood, with triumphant looks, by the side of the 
wounded chief. 

“So, sir robber! we have you at last!” he cried 
in a sneering tone. “It has been a long chase, 
but the game is earthed at last. This hour is worth 
all the pains and trouble I have been at. Iam glad 
there is life enough left in you to be worth the tak- 
ing. For 1 have sworn you should hang, and hang 
you shall!” 

“Man, if there were shame in your heart, you would 
scorn yourself for thus speaking before my helpless 
wife!” cried the chief, indignantly. “Do all that 
you dare to do, but spare her ears from your brutal 
language!” 

“ What careI for the wife of a convict, of a dog 
of a robber!” said the angry governor. 


“ Father, you are a coward, a pitiful coward, thus to | 


abuse a helpless man. Thrice has he spared your 
life. Had he not been so brave and so merciful, you 
never would have had him im your power, or seen 
him thus wounded and helpless at your mercy!” 

And rising to her full height, her eyes flashing 
with indignation, the Lady Mary confronted the 
governor. 

“Girl, what are you doing here? By my life you 
shall be sent to a mad-house for your folly! Like 
your mother, your shameless infatuation has made 
you forget rank, dignity, everything worth re- 
membering! The Lady Eleanor disgraced——” 

“Whom, Sir Henry de Mortimer? Whom have 
I disgraced?” asked the Lady Eleanor herself, rush- 
ing down into the cabin at the very instant her name 
was on his lips. 

“Madam, from whence have you come ?” asked 
the astonished governor, completely astonished by 
her unlooked-for appearance. 

“From England, sir, in as swift a steamer as ever 
clove the ocean waves. From the foot of England's 
throne, Sir Henry de Mortimer, with a free pardon 
for Roland Douglass, and more yet, of which you will 
know all too soon for your own comfort!” 

“A pardon for that felon?” cried the governor, 
mockingly. 

“A pardon for that innocent man, proven guiltless 
by the dying confession of Donald Douglass, who, 
stricken down with mortal disease, told of his own 
guilt, and how he had conspired to rob his noble 
chief of honour and wealth, of his good name and his 
estates !” 

“T will not believe it!” cried the governor, 
bitterly. 

“Doubt that broad seal, if you dare. Doubt the 
writing and the signature on that parchment, if you 
can !” cried the excited lady. 

And she held aloft the document she named. 

The governor glanced with red and angry eyes upon 
proofs he could not deny. 

“He may be pardoned for what he did in Scot- 
land,” he said at last. “But, by all that is bright 
above and black below, he shall hang for what he has 
done in Australia. Iam governor here, and his life 
isin my hands.” 

“You governor here !” 

And a ringing, scornful laugh broke from the lips 
of the lady as she said this. 

“No, Sir Henry de Mortimer. When I do things, 
they are not half done. Too well I knew how likea 
coward you would abuse your power, if any wer« left 
you. And I pleaded for a noble reparation for the 
wrong which had been done to the Douglass. I 
asked for a reparation which would place him above 
your power. And I got it, Sir Henry de Mortimer— 
I got it!” 

“Got what, madam? I understand you not!” 

“I got your dismissal, Sir Henry de Mortimer; 
and for Roland Douglass I hold in my hands the 
royal commission of Governor of Australia. Mary, 
go on the deck of this vessel and wave my handker- 


I do not fear his wrath!” 


chief thrice, so that it can be seen on the deck of the 
steamer whieh has just anchored. Then, Sir Henry, 
you will hear a salute fired in honour of the new 
governor!” 

The Lady Mary hurried to do as her mother de- 
sired, while the latter handed to the astonished Dou- 
glass a second parchment, bearing the royal seal of 
Great Britain. It was, indeed, the commission 
which made him all-powerful there. 

While he was looking at it, the booming of cannon 
reached his ear. The first salute in honour of his 
new rank was being fired. 

Amazed, disheartened, struck completely down by 
the sudden loss of his own power, and the elevation of 
the man whose death he was already gloating over, 
Sir Henry de Mortimer staggered out of the pre- 
sence of the Douglass, and left the lugger, in his boat, 
and went on shore, to conceal his mortification and 
his misery. 

“Now am I repaid for my hours of hangar. bc: ay 
rils I have ed h, and the ips 
ave lemkeal” ected te fats Eleanor. “In the 
hour when that base coward, who has too long held 
a husband's claim upon my person, but not on my 
heart, was insulting your helplessness, I have turned 
the tables upon him. You are the master now, and 
can crush him, even as he would have crushed you. 
Noble chief, do I not deserve a reward for all this ?” 

“You do, Lady Eleanor—you do!” said the 
Douglass, earnestly. “Jeannie, love, join with me in 
thanking this kind lady for all that she has done, but, 
| most of all, for bringing the proof that I am declared 
, innocent of crime in my native land.” 
| “Jeannie? Who is Jeannie?” cried the Lady 
| Eleanor, for, in her great excitement, she had not 

noticed the quiet little form that had shrunk down 
|near the bedside of the chief when Sir Henry 
entered the cabin, and had not until now risen up. 

“My dear and precious wife, Lady Eleanor!” 
cried the Douglass. “ Daring the ocean’s perils in 
this small vessel, she sought me out in my wretched 
exile, and is now here to share in my triumphs!” 

For an instant the passion which had ruled the 
womanly heart of Lady Eleanor struggled with a 
better feeling. For an Beeson only. And then the 
angel in her nature was triumphart over the fiend. 
She cast from her bosom a8 unworthy of herself, and 
of that hour, the thoughts which had influenced her 
actions hitherto in his behalf. 

Looking almost timidly into the pure eyes of the 
young wife, she said : 

“Lady, I am glad, for your sake, that the dark- 

ness which shadowed his name and life has passed 
away! May you and he be ever happy! You will 
see but little more of me. The steamer which 
has just brought me from England, with these 
precious papers, will carry me back, where I hope 
toend my days on my estates there, doing what good 
I can to those whe need the aid of our sex.” 
_ The Lady Eleanor, with these words, pressed the 
hands of the young wife, and, with one yearning 
look upon the happy face of the Douglass, turned and 
left the cabin. 

Though thus suddenly elevated to unexpected 
power, the Red Douglass as governor did not abuse 
it. Those who had tried to hunt him down were 
forgotten or forgiven, and it was a noticeable thing 
that after he assumed the reins of office, such a thing 
as crime was almost unheard of in the colony. At 
his request pardons were sent out for his late 
followers, and they became honest and industrious 
citizens under his rule. . 

Lady Eleanor and her daughter returned to Eng- 
land in the steamer which brought the former out. 
But before they went, the Lady Mary gave her hand 
to young Lefeone, thus showing that she also had 
| conquered a@ passion which was unhallowed in the 

sight of man and in the eyes of heaven. 
The governor did not take passage in that ship. 
Hating his wife bitterly, he weat back to Englandin 
a sailing ship, intending, as he said, there to seek 
| for a legal separation. Whether he did or not, is 
not known to us. 

Appointed to responsible offices under the gover- 
nor, Walt Gremeand Tom Hammond rejoiced in the 
prosperity and renewed happiness of their beloved 
friend and chieftain, as did all who had shared in 
his peril and hardships. 


THE END. 








Tr is stated that the lace trade of Nottingham is 
| now in a condition of activity unexampled within the 
| last eight years. Young girls who have been only a 
| few months at the business receive in many cases 
| 4s much as 20s. a week. 
| Venom or Toaps,—The toad, formerly considered 
| 48 a creature to be feared, does in reality possess a 
| venom capable of killing certain animals and injuring 
man. This poison is not, as is generally thought, 
| secreted by the month; it is a sort of epidermic cuta- 





neous secretion, which acts powerfully if the skin be 
abraded at the time of contact. Dogs which bite 
toads soon give voice to howls of pain. On examina- 
tion it is found that the palate and tongue are 
swollen, aad a viscous mucus is exuded. Smaller 
animals com:nug under the influence of the venom 
undergo true narcotic poisoning, soon followed b 
convulsions aad death. Experiments made by MM. 
Gratiolet, Cloéz, and Vulpian, show that the matter 
exuding from the parotid region of the toad becomes 
poisonous when introduced into the tissues. A tor- 
toise of the species Testudo Mauritanica, lamed in the 
hind foot, was completely paralyzed at the end of 
fifteen days; and the paralysis lasted during several 
months. Some savages in South America use the 
acid fluid of the cutaneous glands of the toad instead 
of the curara. The venom exists in somewhat large 
uantity on the toad’s back. ‘Treated with ether, it 
lves, leaving a residuum; the evaporated solu- 
tion exhibits oleaginous ules. The residuum 
contains a toxic power s y strong, even after 
complete desiccation, to kill a small bird. 


CAST-IRON IN SEA-WATER. 

Some time in the early po of last year, a spe- 
cimen of cast-iron (piece of an iron pile) used in the 
construction of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway bridge over the Nerbudda, which for 
some considerable time had been immersed, was. sub- 
mitted to the chemical analyser to Government. 
Dr. Lyon first gives ig lho da of the water, and 
next, after carefully e ng the iron, considers 
that this particular specimen had not undergone any 
material change, but at the same time points out that 
cast-iron, under similar circumstances, may underzo 
certain changes, which, as long as they are slight, 
are not detectible by analysis. The water was found 
to contain, per galloa:— 


Chloride of sodium 
. Do. of magnesia ... 


of zinc wee 
of magnesium... 
Carbonate of magnesia... 
Silicia... e bee 


Organic matter... 


Suspended matter 


Sp. gr. of clear water ... 1:00.06 


Total solids dried by evaporation at 280 deg. F.... 17804 

In June, again, two pieces of cast-iron and two 
wrought-iron bolts, were submitted to Dr. Lyon. 
These specimens had been four-and-a-half years im- 
mersed in the Bassein creek, the water in which is 





pure undiluted sea-water, having a specific gravity 
| of 1°028, and containing per gallon 3,000 grains of 
| solid matter, of which 160475 consists of chlorine 

in combination with sodium, magnesium, &. Here 
| the cast-iron had undergone a change to a depth of 
one-tenth of an inch from the surface, resulting in a 
small solution of the iron forming this portion of the 
pile. The wrought-iron, which was not in contact 
| with any cast-iron, bore no evidence of deteriora- 
| tion. 

The action of sea-water on cast-iron in Dr. Lyon's 
opinion, consists in the gradual solution of the cast- 
iron, leaving the carbon undissolved, and as the per- 
centage of iron in cast-iron varies within certain 
limits in different specimens, it follows that, unless 
the percentage of iron be reduced below these limits, 
such change must remain undetected unless the iron 
has been analyzed before immersion. Dr. Lyon also 
considers that cast-iron immersed in water of the 
composition of the Nerbudda, at the point where the 
first-mentioned specimen was immersed, and which 
by the analysis it will be seen contains a large quan- 
tity of sea-water, will, in process of time, deteriorate 
from this cause, and it is, . thinks, a question whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to guard the iron from 
| corrosive action of the water by coating it with some 
protective material, or by rendering it electro-nega- 
tive under the influence of some more oxidizable 
metal, such as zinc. 





MULBERRY TREES.—The mulberry tree was in- 
troduced into England, early in his reign, by James 
I, who spent 935/. in planting them near his palace ; 
and by royal edict, about the year 1605, offered 
packets of mulberry seeds to all who would sow them, 
for the purpose of encouraging the cultivation of silk- 
worms for the promotion of silk manufacture in this 
country. The royal patronage rendered the tree so 
popular that there is scarcely an old garden or gen- 
tleman’s seat, which had existed in the 17th century, 
in which a mulberry tree is not to be found. In 1609, 
Sieur de la Forét, who had in France a nursery of 
500,00€ plants, travelled over the midland and eastern 
counties of England for the sale of mulberry trees, 
and distributed not less than 100,000 trees. 
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LILLIAN GASTON. 
ee 
CHAPTER XV. 


which clustered many fluctuating, agitating hopes and 
fears. Dicky’s room absorbed all the interest of the 


[LADY FITZGERALD'S CHOICE. ] 
“Go—go, I beseech you, Lady Fitzgerald! 





He ! and forgiving, take me now, and help me to bear and 


cannot recognize you now, nor can you save him a | dare all that lies before me!” 


single pang. Go, and pray for strength to bear it.” 
She scarcely seemed to hear a word they said, but 


Arthur Yelveton’s lip trembled at this open decla- 
ration. There was a generous, fearless spirit in her 


: ? say Ms Ny stood leaning against the wall, her hands clenched , voice and look, which more than expiated all her 
PorLaR Reacu held likewise its little space, around | together, her rigid attitude and cold white face mak- | former haughtiness and wilfulness. He understood 
ing her seem like some beautiful statue of remorse | her desire to do him honour before them all. 


or despair. 


As the poor little sufferer’s struggles | 


The Honourable Mr. Willoughby, fortunately for 


household. In spite of the doctor's prediction, and | were more and more agonizing, her face took a still | his dignity, was not present. Early the next morn- 
the nurse’s assertions, the child did not recover his! ghastlier hue, and finally she startled them all by | 


accustomed strength and playfulness. He was 
languid, weak, listless. Lady Fitzgerald’s eyes had 
in their unfathomable depths a wild terror, but she | 
spoke nothing of it. Shesat by Dick with unwearied 
patience through the peevish exactions of illness, 
ard when he slept, she knelt down and held his hand | 
in hers, her white lips moving, but without any sound 
coming from them. From the very first she seemed 
to have a premonition of evil, although she spoke 
of it to no one. 

Dick was restless, and begged to be carried to and 
fro in some one’s arms. His mother seemed filled 
with keen distress that she had not strength enough 
for the task, but her face lightened when he asked 
for Mr. Yelveton. He came, and carried him on his 
broad breast tirelessly, until, worn out and ready for 
another change, he begged to be put again upon the 
bed. Those who had smiled at the fond mother’s solici- | 
tude, were conscience-stricken when, one dreary 
uight, while the storm beat and raved about the stately 
house, the insidious disease made its last fatal swoop. 
Dick had been playing with the toys ranged on 
the bed, his mother and Arthur Yelveton, with light- 
ened hearts, joining in his merriment during that 
noonday ; but as evening came on, and the rain fell 
in heavier showers, and the wind roared, his breath 
grew hoarse and strained. Three physicians were pre- 
Sent, and all the frantic, desperate measures that poor 
human skill could invent were resorted to, only, 
however, to add to the distress of the little sufferer. | 
It was a trying, distressing scene. As the disease | 
progressed, he could only breathe while carried in an 
upright position. Arthur Yelveton’s strength did 
not fail. To and fro, to and fro he paced, Lady 
Fitzgerald walking beside him, holding the purple 
hand, the chilly feet, chafing them, covering them 
ps her a kisses; but there was no tear 

enin e glitterin i 
wated dons glittering eye, or bedewing the cold, 

The poor child's distress towards the last was har- 
rowing, and the mother’s anguish could no lofiger be 
restrained by her desperate self-control. The phy- 
siclans begged of her to leave the heart-rending scene, 





aud even Arthur at length whispered imploringly: 


falling down upon her knees, and crying, in a low, 
sad voice: 

“Dicky, Dicky, you may go! I will not keep 
you back. It is cruel, horrible, in me to wish to do 
so. Go, my darling, to the care of angels. Earth 
will be hard and pitiless. Go to endless peace and 
tt) ” 

With the last words she closed her eyes, and, still 
kneeling, bent her head in prayer. 

It almost seemed as if this wild renunciation had 
its power. The hoarse breath shortened, but grew 
gentle as a sleeping babe’s; the writhing limbs 
dropped listlessly ; the clenched hands fell apart ; the 
glazed eyes were hidden by the closing lids. Solemn 


silence filled the chamber, and soft tears fell from | 
‘every eye except that of the poor mother, as that faint 


breath fluttered, shortened, ceased. 


“He is dead. Dear, dear little Dick is in a happier | 


world than this,” said Arthur Yelveton, solemnly, as 
he laid him upon the couch, 

What mattered it now whether it was Richard, heir 
of Poplar Reach, or Dicky, fatherless child of a 
wronged and injured mother ? 

Arthur Yelveton’s face was pallid, not alone with 
watching and weariness. He turned towards the 


| 





ing the coachman drove him over to Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe’s, and in something like two hours afterwards 
he returned in that gentleman's company. He ushered 
his guest into the reception room, saying, in so cor- 
dial a tone that the footman in the hall stared at 
him: 

“ Wait here, if you please, Mr. Wharncliffe, and I 
will send my poor child down to see you.” 

“ My lady is in the library, sir,” said the footman, 
“ with Mr. Yelveton and some strange gentleman who 
called after you left.” 

“Mr. Yelveton!” repeated Mr. Willoughby. ‘“ Ah, 
some business affair. But it is inconsiderate to 
trouble her about it now—very inconsiderate.” 

He went at once to the library. His daughter 
was sitting at the table, and Arthur Yelveton was 
standing, with one hand on the back of her chair, 


| which the honourable gentleman noted, inwardly re- 


door, because he could not bear to look upon the | 


woman he loved, in that deep abandonment of grief 
with which she flung herself upon the couch, covering 
the little waxen face with her frantic kisses. The 
tears came now in one wild shower, like the pouring 
flood without. Her sobs shook her from head to foot. 

“ This will never do,” said the physician, gravely. 
“ Worn out as shu is with watching, she can never 
bear such grief. Some one must take her away.” 

But no one dared to make the attempt. It was 
Arthur Yelveton who finally approached her. 

“Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, gently, “ remember 
that you said it was better for him to go. Let your 
renunciation be generous and entire. 
now to the attendants, I beseech you!” 

She turned at once, and put out both her hands. 

“ Arthur,” said she, before them all, in that clear, 
sad voice of hers, “ Arthur, there is nothing to hinder 
me now. 


Leave him | 
| the most tender melancholy. 





If you can be so noble, so magnanimous | 


solving hereafter to express his opinion of such fami- 
liarity as being nothing better thanimpertinence. A 


‘business-looking man was on the other side, and on 


the table lay a little bundle of yellow papers, upon 
which all eyes seemed to be directed. 

“ My dear Lady Fitzgerald,” began the Honourable 
Mr. Willoughby, “I hope I shall not interrupt you, 
but it really seems an exceedingly improper time for 
these people to claim your attention upon business 
matters. Our friend, Mr. Wharncliffe, has come to 
offer you his profound sympathy and condolence upon 
your sorrowful bereavement. Will you come down 
to see him ?” 

Lady Fitzgerald raised her grave, sad eyes. 

“Send Mr. Wharncliffe here, dear father, and come 
yourself. This is business which cannot well be put 
aside.” 

Mr. Willoughby glanced around the room, alarmed, 
and half suspecting what was coming, but he went 
out, and gave the footman the message for Mr. 
Wharncliffe. 

That gentleman came, with his face subdued to 
He looked surprised, 
and a little annoyed, at the group present, but he 
crossed the room, and held out his fair, womanish 
hand towards Lady Fitzgerald. 

“ My dear, dear Lady Fitzgerald, what can I say 
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to express my grofienll grief, my great sorrow, ~ 
your affliction? What word of comfort can I speak, 
when my own heart is bleeding for his loss ?” 

“Tt does not need any word of comfort, Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe,” replied the lady, raising those beautiful eyes 
to his calmly. “I am already comforted. Nay, I 
thank heaven that my darling has been removed 
from these scenes of evaneecent.happiness. He is 
safe now—my cherub—safe in heaven from all blight, 
change, and stain.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe waaeta loss for an answer. He 
looked again at the pale, calin, resolute countenance, 
Therewas @ new exppession on it, which filled hin» 
with vague alarm. 

“I am: thankfaltor fd! you.so calm,” said he, 
falteringly, “Bormyself, I cannot be so adminably 

Dicer only sigh, remembering the ,emeet) 
— usedito beam upon me with its loving, wel¥ 


| slight quiver erosed hs beantifial. face, 


> 
= is omen and more beautiful: tiene: 
heavem There is something, Mr. W 





The officer with the warrant is undoubtedly without, 
as I left him watching your movements.” 

“ What utter folly!” ejaculated Mr. Wharncliffe, 
trying to assume a composare which his ghastly 
countenance utterly belied. But he sat down again, 
and one hand crept slowly into the inner pocket of 
his coat. 

The lawyer gathene@iup his papers, spoke a few 
earnest and rm tft) words to the lady, and led 
thenway to the, thor: The officer was there, as he 
had aptivipated,and this man, who had beea con- 
gratulating himaelf upon his skilful plotting, his 
prompt movements hisywise strategy, and bis grand 
trinmph—tiis: miserable man, who jadi’ 
done evil alii these years.to;win this disgracefuliiend 
—was taken: away to prison. 

Tiokyswae buriebtindér the Fitegerald monament, 
and his mother, ix ber-mourning dresa: liadfeome 
awayyfrom.the.chapel Mire. Arthur Yielweton, lean- 
ig on lise husband’s arm, when) stiey lieerd the 





h 1adeend of Amsen. Wharncliffe' . He 


“But she is the child, the same child; one can see 
it, withont requiring farther proof.” 

“Where is Mr. Gaston? He gave her to me,” 
questioned Mrs, Monkford, her eyes fairly sparkling 
with anger. “I say you have no right to ‘take her 
from me!” 

“Mr. Gaston is dead, but——” 

Lily uttered a low cry of pain and gri 

“Dead—uncle dead? Oh, poor, rhe & 

“ The. unfortunate man is poor he left behin« 
him papers which prove thechild’sparentage. I only 
wish to restore her to her rights; not to take her 
away frem Toh. my dear madam.” 

“Hienwights ?” repeated Mrs: Mankford, in per- 


is the sole 





eaemrenees pn gh 4 his oe edt 


ee emal mere “A 


aoe pointing to the paper on the: tablly, “wliiab:| amd 


comy burden light, which changes my mouming 
pee joy. 


Mr. Wheaneliffe started, and c 

“Dicky will not soffer- now,” — im 
tone singularly, ay grief 
his father’s name, He will not 
which another ‘has:the right to claim” 


“This gentlomam has brought: formandi preefsy 
‘ another—the child.of Sir) 


“ Bupli hawebeco 
exclaimed the Heogarabic Mr. Wil springing: 
forward. “What are you saping?® do: you: 


mean ?” 

‘“‘T mean no longer to bear a named pennotieléim,” ; 
exclaimed her ladyship, calmly. 

Mrs Willoughby wrung his hands in impoteatdee- 
pair, but Anson Wharncliffe dropped down into a 
chair, and began wiping off the drops of perspiration 
from his forehead. In another moment he started 
up, and exclaimed: 

“Proofs? Impossible! 
from?” 

The stranger, who was a.lawyer, answered, with 
his keen professional eye full upon the gentleman’s 
face: 

“They came to light in a very singular manner. 
The man you shot, Mr. Wharncliffe—you have not 
probably forgotten the circumstance, aud may remem- 
ber that there was a dagger in his hand?” 

Anson Wharncliffe, repressed a shudder, and an- 
swered, huskily: 

“T believe there was, sir.” 

“In putting the body of the poor fellow into a coffin 
the undertaker attempted to remove-the dagger from 
that vice-like clasp, and under his efforts the handle 
parted. It was hollow, and these papers were ingen- 
iously concealed in the hollow tube. They sent for 
me, and kept quiet until the matter had been tho- 
roughly investigated.. When we were convineed of the 
validity of the claim, of course it was our painful duty 
to lay it before the lady, especially as there is no 
doubt the legitimate child is still living. I must 
thank her for the generous and honourable way in 
which she has lightened the unpleasant task.” 

“Ruined! ruined!" ejaculated Mr. Willoughby, in 
heart-rending tones, 

“No, father,” said her ladyship, turning. around, a 
soft glow diffusing itself over her pale face as she.met 
Arthur Yelveton’s eye, “ Heaven be praised for its 
mercy in saving us both, innocent. victims of this 
wicked fraud! My little Dick is safe in heaven, and 
before the world knows that I have no claim to the 
name of Lady Fitzgerald, 1 shall have put it away 
for the nobler, dearer one of Mrs. Yelveton,”’ 

Arthur Yelveton, proud and stately, though his face 
was still grave, had her hand in his before the sen- 
tence was.finished: Every one there read, on the two 
faces, that the hearts had met before. 

Anson Wharncliffe—miserable, defeated man!—sat 
looking at them a moment, and then started to his 
feet, his countenance gh: ustly. Without a single 
word he made his way to the door, but the lawyer fol- 
lowed, and laid a. hand on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Wharncliffe, among these papers is a rough 
diary, evidently written for this little girl’s benefit, 
possibly undera premonition ofevil. In it he details 
a conversation during one interview with you, and 
his expectations of the result of a second one. It is 
all so coherent, and so peculiarly impressive, 
grave doubts of his alleged insanity arise. In fact, 
un investigation is called for, and—yca will excuse 


Where do they come 


setthoment,.of! the: affair, in due season 
themselvesat ‘ThaxtomClose, one i ‘Beptem- 
ber menningy, aad asking for Mrs.Jiamew Mauisford 
were shown, without announcement into a 
where the dear little. womaa,. with a: face grow 
wofully: wen. and thi, sat clisping a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired little girl in her arms, mingling tears, 
kisses, and joyful exclamations, 

Only. that morning, the physicians, with those 
provoking sphinx faces of theirs, had unbent their 
solemn brows and pronounced sentence. Oh, such a 
blessed relief! such a joyful assurance! James 
Monukford was given back to the world, which had 
been so much. wiser aud better for his living in it. 
The danger was past, the dread ministrant retreated, 
their loving hands could hold him still, 

Mrs. Meokford had, for the first time, made a 
voluntary retreat from the sick room. She came 
rushing forth, trembling, and asked for Lily. 

The child sprang out of the curtained recess, 
where she had kept herself hidden in sound of the 


+ sick room, and rushed into the outstretched arms. 


“Oh, Lily, my darling! Heaven is so good to us! 
How shal) we ever deserve it? He will live, Lily. 
We shall have him back at the Snuggery!”’ sobbed. 
Mrs. Mc-nkford. 

“Momma, dear, deer mamma! TI was sure your 
prayers would be heard. Yas, it. will be beautiful, 
everything beautiful,” unswered ‘Lily. 

“And he will not mind the crutch. We will. not 
let him; nor all this expense, which will narrow 
our income. But bs shail, not know it; shall he, 
Lily? Such wonderful economists as we will be! 
And so hi appy : ! Oa, so happy !” 

Avd the» cuere was weeping and kissing again. 

“How much she loves that child!” thought Mrs. 
Thaxter, noting uneasily that Master Ted was stand- 
ing where he could watch the pair, and using his 
cambric handkerchief vigorously. 

And in, upon this scene came the lawyer, bowing 
with a great deal of smiling complaisance. 

“Mrs. Monkford, I believe ? Extremely happy to 
make yo. racquaintance, midam.. Delighted to know 
that our valued author is to be spared to us. Haum— 
this little girl—excuse me; I have my reasons for 
asking, She is the child left with, you by Mr. 
Gaston, as he styled himself to you, his true name, 
however, being, Oliver Orr. This is the child ?” 

“What do you want with her?” demanded Mrs. 
Monkford, in an acrimonious tone, so unlike her usual 
gentle voice that even ‘l'ed started in surprise. “She 
is my child. We have alopted her. Sle was left 
uncared-for, neglected. No one has a right to take 
her from us now, And the lady clasped her arms 
more closely around the child, Lily nestled there, 
and smiled defiantly in the lawyer’s face. 

“ Alwein—believe me, my dear madam, I have no 
wicked intention. I admire and venerate your bene- 
volent kindness to the child,” pursued the lawyer. 

“It is not benevolence,” retorted the littla woman 
with spirit. “It is love. Lily is my adopted 
daughter.” 





me if I add, you must consider yourrelf under arrest. 


. uncle, but then 
tr I stopped. If 
(he liked/best to die, I should not wish him back, 
reome| Shonld.I? And my own mother, by this time, must 
‘hawe:told him what he longed to hear, that she for- 
givesit all. Now, dear Ted, you come next to this 
new mamma, and my father who is getting well.” 

“T don't think you are next to anybody with mo, 
Lily,” said Master Ted, innocently and bluntly. 
“ You are first of;everybody.” 

Mrs. Thaxter heard this little spéech; and did not 
frown, but only smiled, and*whispered : 

«Lillian Fitzgeralds Who would:have thought it!” 

Something like,ten. years afterwards Master. Ted 
made a similar speech, although with a great deal 
more: trepidation and embarrassment, and, Lillian, 
a lovely, graceful maiden who might have. won 
the, proudest peer of the realm, blushed, smiled, and 
answered : 

“You know, Ted, I always said: yon were next to 
my foster-parentsin my love. I could not, if I tried, 


Gaston and me into such a haven of rest and joy.” 

Lillian Fitzgerald. had an unexpected _ visitor 
one day, something like three years after she had 
entered into possession of Poplar Reach.. All, theold 
servants who-had been retained, Wilson among the 
rest, looked both astonished and embarrassed, whien 
the graceful lady who descended from the travelling 
carriage threw upyher veil, and came slowly up the 
steps. She could not have been otherwise than 
deeply affected, but her eyes shone bright and clear. 

“Good morning, Wilson. Howdo youdo? Ihope 
you are all well at Poplar Reach,” said sbe, in, those 
firm, clear tones the pompous footman so well re- 
membered. “Will you take my. card to Miss Fitz- 
gerald, or her governess, or Mrs. Monkford, if I am 
so fortunate as to-find her here, I wish to see Miss 
Fitzgerald.” 

“Mrs. Monkford is here, my lady, She,is here a 
great deal of the time, for fhe little girl is uneasy 
without her, and since that disagreeable foundry has 
been located beside the Snuggery Mr. Monkford 
cannot endure it.” 

The lady smiled, went, back to the carriage, aud 
brought.in a lovely little child, with great. serious 
eyes, and dark curly locks,.and was, shown, into the 
parlour where Mrs. Monkford and Lily were sitting. 

“ Lady Fitzgerald! we are very much honoured,” 
said Mrs. Moukford, considerably fluttered. 

“Oh, no, not Lady Fitzgerald,” replied the lady, 
without any embarrassment, “ but Mrs,, ¥elveton, 
you know. Icame to see Miss Fitzgerald. I am 
ashamed that I have not come before.” 

“ Indeed, your letter was everything that was kind 
and generous. No ona could haye.asked one-half so 
much,” faltered Mrs. Monkford. 

Mrs. Yelveton, seeing the constraint in. the kind 
little woman’s manner, guessed that it proceeded 
from her sympathy with her guest's imagined gric! 
and mortification. She therefore set, her fears at 





rest promptly. 
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“ Yes,” said she, “I am aware that I ought not to 
have waited until this. time before seeing Miss Fitz- 
gerald, but I was cowardly. Iwas so glad and happy 
there at Yelveton Lodge, that I could not bear to 
break in upon it, with the spectres, which I knew 
would rise up here, to put me in mind of the pain 
and sorrow I knew all the time I bore the name of 
Lady Fitzgerald. And this is Lillian, I.am sure. 
I should have known her from her resemblance to— 
her half brother. My dear, I am very, very glad to 
see you.” 

She laid her hand on Lily’s shoulder, and bending 
down kissed the fair, pure forehead, 

Lillian flushed a little. She, likewise, had been 
painfully embarrassed, but she looked up brightly 
now. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear lady. It’s. such a 
relief to know you do not blame me, that you have 
no disitke,” said she. 

“Blame? dislike?” repeated the bright, beau- 
tiful Mrs. Yelveton. “Nay, sweet, innocent child, 
how could I be so unjust? Whatever blame there 
was, lies solely with those who are dead and gone. 
From my inmost heart I liave forgiven all,, even, to 
them. I'am so happy I'should indeed: be wicked 
to harbour any resentment. I am glad to find’ you 
so good and capable of filling your high tion,”” 

“And you will’ take off your shawl and stay 
with us to-day, at least,” said Lillian, eagerly, 
“This dear little fellow, I am longing to kiss 
him.” 

“ Yos, Iwill stay,” replied Mrs, Yelyeton, “ espe- 
cially as my husband is soanxions to see,Mr. James 
Monkford, and with you two here, I am pretty sure 
he is not far away. This is my little Dick—he is 
named.after your brother, Lily, and when his shyness 
is worn off, you will find him a noisy little indi- 
vidual.” 

“Your husband; is he with you?” asked Mrs. 
Monkford, @ warm glow breaking over her face; 
“do you know how much he is to me? I shall ‘never 
forget the debt of gratitude I’owe him.” 

“And he will never, never forget thie fitst kind 
words that Mr. James Monkford spoke to him, when 
his literary wings, were first. spreading for timid 
flight. He has gone on to the Snuggery.” 

“He will meet Mr. Monkford there. He rodé over 
with John to look after the garden, and they will 
cross back together. The march of improvement, 
if you can call endless volumes of soot, and con- 
tinual clanging of anvils such, has robbed our little 
Eden of all its charms. Think of my husband sit- 
ting out on the verandah morning and evening as he 
used to do, growing into a Hottentot beneath the coal 
smoke! It is trying and cruel, but we shall let 
them have the Snuggery for their foreman’s ware- 
rooms. Fortunate, indeed, is it for us that we have 
this lovely retreat, and that our affection for Lily 
makes it easy to relinquish a home of our own.” 

When they had settled down into cheerful con- 
versation, Mrs. Yelveton drew forth a faded velvet 
case. 

“My dear,” said she, calling Lily to her. side, “I 
have a little present for you, which I'am sure you will 
value. Arthur found it very singularly at a shop, and 
was struck by the cuincidence of the two names en- 
graved beneath. He bought it and brought it; home 
to me, and our united efforts discovered the,.secret 
spring which revealed the, portraits. They.are. the 
portraits of your parents, my child; I am inclined to 
think that woman, Dame. Higginson, must have dis- 
posed of the locket,ignorant of the hidden. picture, for I 
am sure nothing conld have induced your poor mother 
to part with it... I was thankful to hear that, her 
coffin had been removed from that. humble grave to 
its proper place. It is something for one so terribly 
phat as she was, to receive, justice, even, after 

eath,” 

Lily, was. gazing at the ivory picture from which 
looked forth these faces bright and beautiful. with 
youth and hope, those faces so long mouldered into 
dust, and her sweet lips were quivering, and her blue 
eyes misty, Mrs. Monkford looked, over to her in 
wistful sympathy. 

“Lily, my darling,” said she. 

“Yes, dear mamma,” answered Lily, closing the 
case. “I know what you would say. It is wrong to 
cee about it now. Heaven has atoned and righted 


She put the cage away, and came back and took 
little Dick Yelyeton in her arms, and, kissed him 
again and again. 

“Some of it is for Dick Fitzgerald,” said she. ‘“ Oh, 
how I love so. much to hear the servants tell about 
that dear little Dick.” 

“He had the better part, my, child,” said Dick Fitz- 
gerald’s mother, with a gentle sigh. 

“And -here is Mr. Yelveton, and my husband, and 
—oh, Lily, the Thaxtersalso! What a happy party 
we shall have!” exclaimed Mrs. Monkford, looking 
down. from:her bay window into the courtyard. 


| worn path t 





“ And Ted ?” asked Lily, leading along little Dick’s 
toddling steps. 

“Ted, of course,” replied Mrs, Monkford, smiling. 

“Oh, what @ charming, charming company!” ex- 
claimed Lily, “If only I could always keep you all, 
what a Paradise we should have at Poplar ‘each ” 

THE END. 
5 


JULIE KIRKE. 


Ir was late in the,afternoon of a golden October 
day. Two young girls were walking along the well- 
at led throngh a,.broad meadow, where 

yellow patches of sunlight turmed the grass to 


‘ite own bright hue, and Jent, a, deeper, crimson to 


the changing lea¥es of the maple-trees. 

Both girls were handsome; and as they sauntered 
slowly onward, their. hair kissed by, the fragrant 
breeze, their cheeks bright with health and exercise, 
and their eyes déep and warm with feeling, they 
seemed the embodied spirits of the lovely autumnal 
days. 

, aoe they were walking. with no particular 
object in-view; but, after a time, having, reached a 
favourite spot, under the shade, of .a great, antique 
maple-tree, Julie Kirke and Fanny Meader, casting 
themselves on its gnarled roots, continued their 
careless talk. Suddenly the younger girl said, 
abruptly : 

_ ule, have. you, ever heard anything of Walter 
Thurston, during the two years I have been away 
from here ?” 

Julie Kirke started, and coloured slightly. 

“What in the world should make yon think of 
Walter at this moment ?” she asked, nervously. “T 
was this very instant thinking of him myself. 
Hush! What's that ?” 

As, she, spoke Julie rose and looked about, un- 
easily. At a little distance lay the trunk of a great 
tree that had fallen during a recent storm; and from 
that direction had proceeded the noise which had 
occasioned her exclamation. 

“Tt. was nothing,” Fanny returned, composedly, 
“unless perhaps. a woodchuck, Yon haye not 
answered my question yet.’’ 

“About Walter?) Oh! I have heard very little 
about him since he left here. You know he went 
away, cursing the place and everything in it.” 

“He was dreadfully in love with you, Julie.” 

“§o.he said-—” 

“Said? - Everybody knew it, Julie;, and you 
knew it better than anyone else. Poor man! He 
took no pains to conceal his passion.” 

“T was very sorry for poor Walter,” Julie. said, 
with sudden seriousness, 

“He said you treated him, shamefully, Julie; did 
you really trifle with him?” 

“No, never! And when he said so,he knew even 
in his very fury that his words were false. ‘From 
the very first I was entirely frank with him. I told 
him I could not love him; but he persisted in his 
suit, although I warned him that nothing but misery 
could come of it. When, finally, I endeavoured to 
pnt an end to his folly, he acted like a perfect 
lunatic ; and indeed I always suspected him of in- 
sanity. His eye was wild, and at times unsettled; 
and his manner decidedly alarming, A rumour once 
reached us that his sister had consulted a physician 
as to the propriety of placing him in an 
asylum, But I never learned the result; and at 
this moment I don’t know whether he is dead or 
alive. Come, Fanny, dear, let us go home. The 
evening is drawing on; and IT have a dozen things 
to attend to before I go to bed.” 

The two girls began. retracing their steps along 
the meadow path, at a much brisker rate than they 
liad walked previously. 

As they disappeared, a man’s head slowly and care- 
fully raised itself, above the trunk of the fallen tree ; as 
the distance increased, the man to whom this head 
belonged, emerged entirely, and his gaze fell on the 
fast-receding figure of Julie Kirke, with av eager, burn- 
ing, almost revengeful earnestness, When she was 
quite lost to his sight, this.man sat down on the fallen 
tree, with a deep. sigh, that was almost a groan. He 
buried, his face in his hands, and became entirely 
absorbed in his own sad thoughts, which were only 
broken from time to time by a repetition of his 
heavy sighing; and now and then a sharp, bitter ex- 
clamation. 

Méantime, Julie found that she had so many little 
household duties to perform, that it was the usual 
early hour for retiring before they were, all com- 
pleted. As she laid aside her white jacket, she dis? 
covered that an old-fashioned bracelet was missing 
from her slendér wrist. Now, to Julie, this bracelet 
was not only rare, bat priceless; for her lover had 
brought it from far beyond the seas, and it contained 
his miniature, beautifully executed on ivory, With 
an involuntary gesture of despair, she clasped her 





brow with both hands, apd then sat down, endeayour- 
ing to collect her thoughts. The bracelet must bo 
discovered ;. where should she look for it? She had 
it that evening when they went out; she must have 
lost it during the ramble to or from the old maple- 
tree. She hurriedly resumed her jacket, caught up 
a light shawl, and wound it, about her head and 
shoulders, and, remembering it was bright moon- 
light, she left the house alone, and ran hastily 
along the worn path, looking carefully as_ she 
went ; but, on reflection, confident she would, find 
it at the maple, for she now remembered ner- 
vously playing with it, clasping and unclasping it 
during her talk with Fanny. In a few minutes she 
had reached the maple-tree, and kneeling down she 
felt with her hands among the grass and around the 
roots.. It, was long before. her trouble, was. re- 
warded, and she wag nearly giving up in despair at 
the moment her hand engountered the object of her 
search. She passionately, pressed the precious trinket 
to her lips, and rose to: hasten homeward. At thiat 
moment she felt a hand laid heavily on her arm ; 
and, as, she stared in wild affright, the cry that rose 
to her lips was stifled by another hand pressed firmly 
over her mouth. 

“Tf you utter a sound I will kill you,” a, hoarse 
voice whispered ‘in her ear; and Julie recognized in 
the wild face brought so close to her own,, that of 
Walter Thurston, her crazy, lover. All the tales. o 
his rumoured insanity crowded on, her memory at 
once, and every horror which a vivid.imagination 
could conjure up was speedily before her eyes, She 
was a timid girl, as her captor well knew; and he 
was speedily satisfied that, there was little danger of 
her attempting to raise. an alarm. He presently 
withdrew his hand from her mouth; and, taking 
from his pocketa dainty, toy-like reyolyer, he held 
the deadly waar before her gaze for some seconds. 

“You know I always keep my werd, Julie,” he 
said, with bitter sarcasm, “Escape from me is im- 
possible. I swore that you should, be mine; and I 
will keep that oath. Mine you are and shall be, in 
life or in death. Utter no cry for. help, for. if you 
do, I will kill you. Do you quite understand me, 
Julie?” 

“Walter,” she gasped, “you may trust me,” for 
her natural good sense told,her the, only chance of 
safety was in implicit obedience. But her strength 
quite failed her, and she sank upon the ground al- 
most insensible. The sight of the pistol terrified her 
her horror of it.even overcame her dread of its pos- 
sessor ; and as soonas she could use her voice sh« 
begged him to conceal the weapon. Her captor 
smiled grimly, and restored the pistol to his pocket. 
He then seized his trembling captive’s hand, and 
forcing her to rise, drew her arm through his. 

“Come with me,” he said, and drew her, unre- 
sisting, along. They walked. very fast, but faster 
yet flew her wild thoughts. She remembered, with 
a thrill of renewed fear, that no one knew where sh 
had gone—nor. even that she had left the house. Any 
hope of search before the morning, was useless. 
“ Whither, was she now being hurried?” she asked 
herself. “ Was.she indeed abandoned to the mercy 
of this lunatic? What terrible fate was in store fur 
her?” 

Faster and faster her dread companion hurried 
her failing footsteps. They had been walking a long 
time ; it seemed to her excited and bewildered fancy, 
hours ; but in reality the time did not exceed hali- 
an-hour; when at last she knew they were ap- 
proaching some building—dim, forsaken, it looked 
in the uncertain dusk. 

Julie recognized it, and knew that she was about 
to be incarcerated in a living tomb, for the house 
had been forsaken for years. It was currently ro- 
ported to be haunted, and no one ever went near it. 
In vain might she pray for aid and rescue within 
its gloomy walls ; and even should, she have the op- 
portunity to raise an alarm, the chances of anyone 
hearing or heeding her cries: were all against ler. 
Breathless from rapid walking, overcome with terror 
and the horrible uncertainty of her fate, her senses 
forsook her. 

With adeep moan her head fell upon Thurston's 
shoulder, and her Jimbs refused to support her any 
farth:r, He caughther up in hisarms as though she 
had been a child, and perceiving that.she had fainted, 
covered her pale face with passionate kisses, calling 
her by every endearing name that fondest love 
could supply. But Julie did not revive; she was 
always a delicate girl, and this swoon was deadly. 
Thurston was terrified; he rushed wildly across tlic 
space which yet separated him from the shelter he 
had selected ; he pushed open the door with a bluw 
of his foot, and almost flew up the stairs. They 
were. long, dark, and narrow, but he ascended them 
swiftly aud with ease, bearing his light burden 
safely. 

The up-stairs rooms were three in number; h« 
carried the iusensible girl into the largest, which 
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was not wholly unfurnished, as the others were ; it 
contained a ‘large quantity of fresh, clean straw, 
thrown down in one corner; a bottle, with a candle 
stuck in it, was placed upon the mantelpiece; anda 
broken chair, together with a three-legged stool, 
completed the adornment of the apartment. 

Thurston placed Julie upon the straw, and lighted 
the candle ; shading the flame carefully with his hand 
he looked at her long and eagerly. 

“Not dead,” he muttered, atlast; “no, not dead !” 
and he flew from the room, soon returning with 
some water in a broken pitcher. 

The poor girl was already recovering, and he 
laved her brow and hands with tender care, anx- 
iously waiting for returning life and colour to her 
pallid face. 

With a long, shuddering sigh, Julie unclosed ber 
beautiful dark eyes, and looked up into the face of 
her captor. In a moment she realized the full horror 
of her dreadful position ; and, not daring to vent her 
fears inthe cry that rose to her lips, she burst into 
tears, and wept passionately, wringing her slender 
hands, and frantically imploring her gaoler for 
mercy. 

Thurston was deeply moved by her tears; he 
kissed her hands a thousand times, entreating her 
to be calm, and assuring her that no harm would 
come to her. 

“Hush—hush! my fairy queen!” he said, devour- 
ing her with his wild looks, which terrified her even 
more than his incoherent words. “You have uo- 
thing to dread here, my sweet Julie—I have rescued 
you from the dragon who would have carried you 
away tohis cave in the bottom ofthe green sea. You 
are mine now. I swore that you should be mine, 
dearest; and now you are indeed my very own, for 
the cruel dragon will never see you any more. We 
will not stay here—no! no! I will carry my darling 
to the Silver Islands of Perpetual Delight, where 
the birds sing both uight and day all the year 
round; where the rivers run with bright, ruddy 
wine, and the fruits are so fair and sweet that al] 
whe eat of them live for ever, and are more beautiful 
than the angels.” Julie shuddered while she listened 
to these ravings; but tried to humour her companion, 
1s the only hope of her own safety ; and forced her- 
self to address him inthe same strain. 

“Dear Walter,” she said, “I can never tell you how 
grateful Lam to escape from the dragon. You know 
I have always loved you.” 

“ No, no, Julie,” the madman here interrupted, and 
a sudden angry light gleamed from his eye. “ You 
have uot always loved me. Once you told me, oh 
how cruelly! that you had never loved me, and could 
never love me. I never can forget it. The words 
seared my heart, and burned my brain, till fools said 
that I was mad, and shut me up among maniacs—for 
your sake, Julie, all, all for your sake!” 

Julie trembled violently at the words and manner 
of her captor; but she struggled bravely to conceal 
her feelings ; and answered in the calmest tone she 
could assume : 

“Ah, Walter, I did not think you would so readily 
have taken me at my word. Never believe a woman 
when she says she does not love you. When I said 
that I loved you not, then I loved you most. You 
can never know what I have suffered since you de- 
serted me, and left me to the remorseless cruelty of 
the dragon.” 

“Then you have lovedme all this time !” exclaimed 
Thurston, kneeling beside her, and clasping her ia 
his arms. It required all Julie Kirke’s self-cor.rol 
to repress the shriek that actually seemed to struggle 
in her throat for utterance; but she felt, strongly, 
that to exhibit her real feelings now would mor» than 
endanger her life. 

“ Dear Walter,” she whispered, “can you douby ‘t 
now? I am not yet safe, for the dragon knows 
everything, and he will pursue me here, and carry 
me away again. Cannot we go to your beautiful 
home in the Silver Island? Come now, Walter, 
dearest, there is no time to lose.” 

“ Fear nothing, sweet one,” the madman answered. 
“T have a powerful protector. The Queen of the 
Silver Islands has blessed me with her golden wand, 
and 1 am invisible to all but you till I return, and in 
my shadow you, too, are invisible.” 

“Then why do we not leave this miserable place 
at once?” Julie exclaimed, eagerly—too eagerly, for 
the maniac shot a sudden oblique glance at her 
which filled her with terror; but she met his look 
with perfect serenity. 

“To-morrow night we will go,” he answered, 
sternly. “It does not suit me to go now.” 

“Whatever you decide upon, Walter, is best,” she 
answered, meekly, but her heart almost died within 
her. She had hoped by some unsuspected decep- 
tion to have led him in the directioa of her home; a 
thousand possibilities of escape rose before her mind, 
if she could only get out of the wretched prison he 
had selected for her. But of this there appeared not 





the least probability. If he would but leave her 
alone to the solitude of her own thoughts; but this 
he showed no intention of doing. Vainly she tried 
to invent some means of getting rid of him; she 
feigned sleep, but he still lingered by her side, his 
hand clasping hers, and gently stroking its silken 
smoothness. 

“Tam hungry, Walter,” the poor girl exclaimed 
in desperation. “Iam illand wretched. You can- 
not mean to starve me here. I must have food to 
eat!” 

“That you shall, my pearl, to-morrow night. 
You shall eat fruit of gold, from plates of silver.” 

“ To-morrow night!” cried Julie, in tears; “ even 
the dragon would not have been so cruel tome. I 
shall die of hunger before to-morrow night.” 

‘Thurston was violently affected by her tears, and 
Julie saw that he was; her sobs and cries redoubled, 
till, unable to bear the sight of her wretchedness, he 
promised to comply with any wish she might have, 
if she would but dry her tears. 

“Command me, my own—am I not blessed by the 
golden wand? I can go, invisible to all, wherever 
you please to send me. My sweet Julie! you have 
but to speak.” 

A wild hope sprang up within the girl's trembling 
heart-—it was to send the madman to her own home, 
and trust in heaven to direct some one’s steps to 
follow him, on his return. In tones she vainly 
sought to keep from trembling, she gave him minute 
directions where to find certain fruit in the kitchen 
of her beloved home—that home that now seemed so 
distant, although really so near. 

“It is the home of a mortal,” she said, in conclu- 
sion. “The house yonder, in the distance, sur- 
ruunded by tall trees.” 

“T know it well,” he answered. “I have seen it 
from my grotto in the Silver Island.” 

He hurriedly left the room, but Julie heard him 
carefully locking the door which secured her in the 
room where she was left, and knew that she was 
still a captive. 

She thanked heaven for the blessing of being left 
alone, and, sinking on her knees, she prayed fer- 
vently fur some means of escape. She then crept to 
the window, and cautiously looked out. By the light 
oi the moon, which now bathed everything-in silver 
radiance, she saw Thurston take the path across the 
intervening fields, and hasten towards her father’s 
house. The minutes passed too swiftly now; for 
each one brought nearer the maniac’s return—alone, or 
followed by some kind friend. If alone, she felt 
that she was indeed lostforever. Hertemples throbbed 
—her heart beat wildly—she knew not whether to 
hope for or dread the return of her mad lover. Her 
thoughts wandered off to her gallant sailor lover 
who was far away, and, whom she could not hope 
then ever to see again; and her heart sent out such 
a wild, yearning prayer, that he would come to her 
rescue, that for a moment she almost felt his pre- 
sence close beside her. Again she approached the 
window, and strained her gaze far out into the moon- 
light night, and prayed for help. She saw no help; 
but she saw Walter Thurston returning, and alone. 
Despair took possession of her; she determined to 
dash herself from the window when he entered the 
door. It was but death; and death was preferable 
to farther captivity in the power of a desperate and 
lawless macman. She paced the room backwards and 
forwards ; sh clasped her throbbing temples with her 
burning palms; she tried to. compose her frenzied 
thoughts and commend her soul to heaven; and then 
she approached the window again to see how long 
she had to live. The approaching man was near, but 
not coming «ny longer in the direction of the deserted 
house ; ard she recognized in his face, clearly seenin 
the meow moonlight, not Thurston, but the man she 
loved—Charlie Armitage. Heaven had heard her 
prayers. The lover she believed far away was but a 
hundred yards distant. She dashed up the moulder- 
ing window-frame and called frantically upon him ; 
but excitement and her recent fear almost deprived 
her of the powerfof articulating ; her voice wag hoarse 
and tremulous. The wind blew it back, instead of 
carrying it to her lover’s ears, and she saw with 
dismay that every moment was taking him farther 
from her. She prayed for aid; she cried to heaven 
for some means of making her presence known. 
Her gaze roved wildly round the apartment, de- 
liriously, desperate—appealing to the very walls 
around her. And then a smothered exclama- 
tion of joy escaped her lips. She paused not to re- 
flect, but dragging the straw to the window, boldly 
cast the lighted candle in the midst of it. She placed 
herself just where the blazing pile would clearly 
define her face and figure; and collecting her sole 
remaining strength, she uttered one prolonged, 
desperate shriek, which cleaved the air like a knife, 
and struck a cold terror to the heart of Charlie 
Armitage. He turned towards it, and saw leaping, 
yellow flames rising behiud the figure of a slender 


woman—saw and recognized the’ girl he loved in 
mortal and fled towards her like the wind. 
Then Julie felt that she was safe ; and: the excite- 
ment of her position made her calm. She moved 
away from the blazing straw, and, stationing. herself 
beside the farthest window, which she sueceeded in 
opening, esca; pertially, the stifling heat and 
smoke. She had not much fear from the progress 
of the fire; for she knew that Armitage would 
reach her in a few minutes. But the house was old, 
and burned like tinder. Love, itself, was not swifter 
than the flaming destruction she had placed around 
her. Already the whole front of the upper story was 
in flames; the heat and smoke had driven her to the 
remotest corner of the apartment: but her heart did 
not yet fuil her. Rapid rg ascend the creaking 
stairs—loud and repeated blows assail the door— 
and her lover's voice sounds like hope itself in her 
ears, 

* Courage, darling, courage! I will save you!” 

And then all is smoke and darkness, and the crack- 
ling of flames, and an awful rushing sound as of 
many waters; but her lover’s arms surround her, 
and she feels the cool fresh air blowing on her face 
and lifting the tresses of her scorched hair. Julie’s 
swoon this time was not long, and the tears she shed 
on recovering were of pure joy and thankfulness. It 
was long before she recovered sufficiently to hear with 
composure all that had ired between the time 
of her absence from the house being discovered, and 
the capture of Thurston by his keeper, who had ob- 
served his entrance into Mr. Kirke’s. Armitage had 
arrived but half-an-hour previously ; and his inquiries 
for Julie had resulted in the discovery that she was 
not in her room. While all were in doubt and 
confusion as to her possible whereabouts, a scuffle was 
heard in the kitchen, which proved to be Thurston's 
keeper securing the madmanas hiscaptive. His pre- 
sence upon the scene gave rise to the most terrible 
apprehensions as to Julie’s fate, which were greatly 
magnified by the maniac’s obstinate silence and inso- 
lent manner. Every man in the house set forth in 
different directions in quest of Julie; but of course no 
one took the direction of the deserted mansion in 
which she was confined. Happily, however, Armitage 
passed so near to it that Julie succeeded, at the risk 
of her life, in making known her presence to him. 

When Julie began te recover from the shock of 
that night, hey pretty brown hair gave evidence of 
the terror she had suffered by gradually turning to a 
silvery whiteness, and then rapidly falling out, She 
cut it all off, and then the new hair grew of the 
original colour. 

It was more thap a year before the phenomenon of 
white hair, thickly sprivkled with dark brown, began 
to disappear from her pretty youthful head; but she 
succeeded at Jength, by diligent cutting in weeding 
out all the untimely frost from her dark locks; and 
the fair bride who gave her hand to Charlie Armi- 
tage, was acknowledged by all beholders as the 
beauty and pearl of that quiet country place. 

Julie’s terrors of any subsequent adventures with 
Walter Thurston were soon removed by the unhappy 
man’s death. E. C. 


It has long been a contested point with collectors 
as to what kind of china really was made at the first 
manufactory of this ware in England, which is known 
to have been established at Bow in 1744, and what 
mark served to distinguish it from that of other 
manufactories. In trenching for a drain at Bow, an 
importaut piece of evidence has fortunately been 
turned up. The cutting has intercepted a waste- 
heap, and many fragments have been found, consist- 
ing of knife-handles, cups, and plaster moulds for 
casting the ornaments in relief. ‘The curator of the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn-street has thus been 
enabled to identify as of Bow manufacture two per- 
fect specimens in the ceramic collection of that mu- 
seum, and Mr. Bell has liberally given several of the 
fragments to the museum. It should be added that 
no distinguishing mark has yet been found on any of 
the specimens. 

How TO PRESERVE HEALTH.-—It now becomes ne- 
cessary for us to draw a moral from the preceding 
considerations, and we may best do so by enuncia- 
ting the following recommendations to our readers: 
—1l. Never take physic te shorten a disease until you 
know how long that complaint would remain with 
you if let alone. 2. When you do take physic never 
adopt a drug which will inflict more misery than the 
complaint would do. 8. Whenever you have a dis- 
ease which has a tendency to run a definite course, 
make yourself ascomfortable as you possibly can under 
the circumstances. 4. Never patronize doctors who 
have not any, or who, having some, refuse to com- 
municate definite notions as to the probable course, 
duration, and accidents likely to occur in the course 
of the disease for which they treat you. 5. When- 





ever a doctor, whom you can trust, tells you that 
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the probable duration of your disease is a fortnight, 
do not endeavour to force him to try to cure you in a 
week. 6. It is better to let such diseases as have a 
tolerably definite course take their own way, rather 
than to endeavour to cut them short. Those who 
are gouty well know this, and prefer to bear a week 
or more of fearful pain, than to pass months of suf- 
fering without any goal of health being apparent. 
7, and lastly. If you want to preserve your health, 
and attain to a good old age, bear with illnessrather 
than attack it furiously—in the one case you have a 
good chance of recovering with a constitution prac- 
tically unimpaired—in the other there is a strong 
probability that your frame will be injured both by 
the disease and by the drugs taken to obviate it.— 
Thomas Inman, M.D. 








SCIENCE. 


A Promistnec Scueme!—A San Franciscoan has 
invented a means of propelling vessels without steam 
or sails. He connects three boats together in a line, 
and expects the two on the ends, by the rise and fall 
of the waves, to move the machinery in the central 
vessel, which shall propel all three. 


A TrmpeR Briver.—Thirty-two miles distant 
from Jersey City, the Erie Railway is carried across 
the Ramapo, a tributary of the Passaic river, on a 
wooden bridge, constructed after a modified design 
of the Howe truss. It is about 170 ft. span, with 
three girders 25 ft. across. se timber in the 
structure has a 4 in. hole bo longitudinally 
through it, to remove the heart of the w where 
rot always commences. The perforations also 
admit air freely through the centre of the timbers, 
which has the effect of thoroughly drying and 
seasoning the material of which the bridge is con- 
structed. 

THE COLOURING OF BRASS. 


ALTHOUGH no alloy presents a more agreeable ap- 
pearance to the eye than brass when it isin a high state 
of polish, yet the facility with which it tarnishes has 
rendered it necessary to colour or bronze it, especially 
in those instances where its use exposes it to the 
liability of being frequently handled. Many of our 
readers no doubt remember the time when all scijen- 
tific instruments, such as theodolites, levels, circum- 
ferenters, sextants, and numerous others of a smaller 
character used in the drawing office, were all manu- 
factured bright, as it is termed. At present the 
best makers universally bronze instruments of the 
former class, and though they have not absolutely re- 
nounced the manufacture in brass of those belongin 
to the latter, yet they invariably recommend, fom | 
justly too, those made of white metal. The reason 
that it was not until comparatively recently that 
brass was coloured or lacquered, is probably be- 
cause it, takes a layer of colour very badly, and 
without certain precautions when a coating is laid 
. the least shock will suffice to cause it to scale 
off. 

Some interesting details have lately been published 
respecting this very practical subject in a German 
contemporary, illustrating the methods employed in 
obtaining a colour of any required tint. An orange 
tint, inclining to gold, is produced by first polish- 
ing the brass, and then plunging it for a few seconds 
into a neutral solution of crystallized acetate of 
copper, care being taken that the solution is com- 
pletely destitute of allfree acid, and possesses a warm 
temperature. Dipped into a bath of copper the 
resulting tint is a grayish green, while beautifui 
violet is obtained by immersing it fora single instant 
in a sclution of chloride of antimony and rubbing it 
with stick covered with cotton. The temperature of 
the brass at the time the operation is in pro- 
gress had a great influence upon the beauty 
and delicacy of the tint; in the last instance 
it should be heated to a degree so as just 
to be tolerable to the touch. A moire appearance 
vastly superior to that usually seen is produced by 
boiling the object in a solution of sulphate of 
copper. 

According to the proportions observed between the 
zinc and the copper in the composition of the alloy, 
so will the tints obtained vary. In many instances 
it requires the employment of a slight degree of 
friction, with a resineus or waxy varnish, to bring 
out the wavy appearance characteristic of moire, 
which is also singularly enhanced by dropping a 
few iron rails into the bath. There are two methods 
of procuring a black lacquer upon the surface of 
brass. The one, which is thet usually employed for 
optical and scientific instruments, consists in first 
polishing the object with tripoli, then washing it 
with a mixture composed of one part of nitrate of 
tin and two parts of chloride of gold, and after 
allowing this wash to remain for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, wiping it off with a linen cloth. An excess 





of acid increases the intensity of the tint. In the 
other method, copper turnings are dissolved in nitric 
acid until the-acid is saturated; the objects are 
immersed in the solution, cleaned, and subsequently 
heated moderately over a charcoal fire. This pro- 
cess must be repeated in order to produce a black 
colour, as the first trial only gives a deep green, and 
the finishing touch is to polish with olive oil. Much 
pains is taken abroad to give brass objects “an 
English look.” For which purpose they are first 
heated to redness, and then dipped in a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. Afterwards they are 
immersed in dilute nitric acid, thoroughly washed in 
water and dried in sawdust. To effect a uniformity 
in the colour they are plunged into a bath consisting 
of two parts of nitric acid and one part of rain water, 
where they are suffered to remain for several 
minutes. Should the colour not be free from spots 
and patches the operations must be repeated until 
the desired effect is produced. 


MUSCULAR FORCE AND THE ECONOMY OF ANI- 
MAL POWER. — 


In the address of the President of Engineers of 
Ireland to that Institution, he makes the following 
observations respecting the researches of Professor 
Haughton, F.T.C.D.:— 

“Tn the next place it may result that steam is alto- 
gether a bad channel through which to convert the 
energy of combustion into power, and we may have 
to look into the subtle operations of organic nature 
to find out the best application of chemical energy 
to prime movers. 

“In this respect it is that the researches of 
Professor Haughton in animal mechanics possess 
such interest tous. With his well-known ability 


and energy he has already made considerable pro- 
ie in assigning to muscles mechanical values ; he 
h 


as proved, for example, that the force of a healthy 

uman muscle amounts to 102-55 lb. per square inch 
of cross section ; that the total amount of work a 
muscle is capable of producing is in proportion to its 
weight, and that the moments of motion round the 
joints are also proportional to the weights of the re- 
spective muscles that act around the axis of motion of 
the joint ; that the forces exerted by various muscles, 
especially of the running birds, as ostriches, rheas, 
&c., are exactly proportional to the cross sectious of 
the tendons that convey those forces to the points 
of their application ; and fins lly, that the consump- 
tion of food, whether proteinic or carbonaceous, pra- 
duces more work in the bodies of animals than the 
corresponding weight of fuel burned in a machine. 
It is quite within the limits of probability that these 
researches may lead to most important results, and 
justify in a startling manner the advice of the He- 
brew sage to ‘consider the ways of Nature and be 
wise.’” 


In the process of making paper from wood, as 
practised in Europe, round discs of wood are first 
subjected to the action of hydrochloric acid to dis- 
solye the spongy cellulose. This latter has, until 
lately, been a waste product, but is now converted 
into alcohol in this way :—The wood is boiled for 
twelve hours in hydrochloric acid, diluted with ten 
times its volume of water. The acid liquid, which 
is charged with grape sugar formed from the spongy 
cellulose, is then withdrawn, the excess of acid 
saturated with lime or chalk, and a small quantity 
of yeast is added, the temperature being kept at 
about 68 deg. Fah. Fermentation soon ensues, and 
when bubbles of carbonic acid gas are no longer 
evolved, the liquid'is distilled to obtain the alcohol. 


TotaL Ectipsz oF THE SuN.—The total eclipse 
of the sun which is to take place on the 18th of Au- 
gust next will present such a long duration of dark- 
ness that astronomers are anticipating it with un- 
usnal interest. From near Aden the central line of 
the eclipse extends to the southern coast of New 
Guinea, crossing Hindoostan, the Bay of Bengal, the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Gulf of Siam on the way ; 
and at certain places on this line the duration of 
total darkness will be 6 min. 46 sec. At the date in 
question the moon will be not more than six hours 
from its perigee, while the sun will be not far from 
its apogee; a twofold condition which increases the 
apparent diameter of the moon, and shows the appa- 
rent diameter of the sun nearly at its smallest, 
Hence the prolonged darkness. Such a chance occurs 
but rarely, and we cannot wonder that a strong desire 
exists to make the most of it in endeavours to solve 
certain highly important questions in physical 
science. Unluckily, the south-west monsoon will 
be in full blast on the 18th of August, which, with 
its heavy clouds, will render observations either un- 
certain or impossible, except on the eastern side of 
mouniain ranges. For this reason, M. Leverrier, of 
the Imperial Observatory at Paris, recommends that 
some of the French ships in the Gulf of Siam should 
beemployed in searching for a suitable place on the 
eastern side of the Malayan Peninsula for a complete 





series of observations. If this recommendation is to 
be carried out, it is clear that Rear-Admiral Ohier, 
who is in command at Saigon, has no time to lose. 
Preparations for observations of such delicacy and 
importance as are involved in the eclipse cannot be 
made with ascramble, and August will soon be here. 
On the other hand, we may hope that English science 
will accomplish some good work on this important 
occasion. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THE following method of making imitation Manilla 
straw hats is extensively practised: A real Manilla 
straw hat is rubbed over with bronze powder. It is 
then placed in an electro-plating bath, and a thick 
deposit of copper is precipitated upon it. The straw 
is then burnt out, and a copper mould is left, into 
which a pulp of Manilla straw paper is introduced. 
A hat of the exact shape of the pattern is thus 
formed, and when coloured, sized, waterproofed, and 
finished it can scarcely be distinguished from the 
original. 

Articnoxes.—A horticulturist of the environs of 
Nantes is said to have discovered a method of pro- 
ducing artichokes of an enormous size. When the 
fruit is formed and has attained the size of an egg, 
he makes a deep incision in the stalk, which lets the 
sap flow out, and prevents it from reaching the fruit. 
Under these conditions the artichoke reaches very 
unusual dimensions. He has also found means to 
give to all the leaves the qualities generally possessed 
only by the innermost, by simply covering the plant 
with a dark cloth to protect it from the sun. 

Carrot JaM.—To every 1 lb. of carrot pulp allow 
1 1b. of white powdered sugar, the grated rind of one 
lemon, the strained juice of two, six chopped bitter 
almonds, two tablespoonfuls of brandy. Select young 
carrots, wash and scrape them clean, cut them into 
round pieces, put them intoa pan with sufficient 
water to cover them, and let them simmer until 
perfectly soft, beat them through a sieve, weigh the 
pul, and to every 1 lb. allow the above ingredients. 

ut the pulp into a preserving pan with the sugar, 
and let them boil for five minutes, stirring and skim- 
ming all the time. When cold, add the lemon juice, 
rind, almonds and brandy. Mix them well with the 
jam, and put into pots. The carrots will take three 
quarters of an hour to boil, and five minutes to 
simmer the pulp. 

GoosEBERRY Foo.t.—Put two pounds of unripe 
gooseberries into a stone jar, with half a pint of 
water, and half a pound of sugar ; put the jar ina 
pan of boiling water over the fire, or into a slack 
oven, and stew till the fruit is reduced to jam, then 
pulp it through a sieve or colander, and stir into 
the pulp while warm another half pound of sugar, 
and mix it witha pint of cream and as much milk 
quite smoothly ; or the whole may be milk. This 
cheap and wholesome dish is always a favourite 
with children. It must be served cold. Rhubarb 
may be substituted in the spring. 2. Stew green 
gooseberries or apples, peeled and cored ; add to them 
a little moist sugar, enough to draw the juice, to two 
quarts of fruit a quarter of a pound of sugar. When 
quite tender, pulp through a coarse sieve ; add what 
more sugar is necessary to your taste, and a quart 
of new milk warm from the cow; if not from the 
cow, warm it by the fire; a teacupful of cream ; mix 
with it an egg, or two yolks, well beaten. Let it 
thicken in the milk; be careful it does not boil. 
When cold, mix the fruit, and stir altogether till 
well united. A little grated ginger is an improve- 
ment, nutmeg and lemon rind may be added. 

Woopvren Taps AND ACARI.—If wooden taps are 
used for beer or wine and a portion of the liquor be 
poured iuto a glass, which is held so that the light 
may fall obliquely upon the surface, and the ob- 
server, instead of looking directly downwards, places 
his eye at an opposite angle to the light, living mites 
will be found floating on the surface: these are 
sugar mites (Acarus sacchari). If a hand magnifier 
be used, or some of the acari be placed under the 
microscope, their character will be very evident. No 
doubt it is conducive to the success of the experi- 
ment if no liquor has been drawn for a few days 
previous to the trial; for the mites exist about the 
external part of the tap, and are washed into the 
glass when the liquor is first drawn off. These acari 
are able to survive during very severe weather. It 
is not necessary that the wine or beer should con- 
tain cane sugar in order to produce these mites ; al] 
kinds of wine seem subject to produce them, pro- 
vided the taps be of wood. To obviate the swallow- 
ing of these disgusting insects, it is worth while to 
try taps made of Wedgwood’s ware; but they are 
somewhat expensive and require care. A cheaper 
material has lately been used in making an earthen- 
ware tap, which, it is hoped, may prove to answer 
the purpose. 
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FPLucruations IN THE Marrrac® Ratr.—It is 
curions to note that, asa general rule, the proportion 
of marriages to population is least when the prices 
of wheat are high, and greatest when the prices of 
wheat are low. The lower classes are most affected 
by the fluetuations of trade and of common articles 
of consumption, so that the relation existing between 
the prices of wheat and the marriage rate is some- 
what interfered with on account of marriages of the 
higher classes by licence. Taking eight years of 
highest prices, the price of wlieat and the number of 
marriages to 100 persons living respectively in Eng- 
land and Wales was 74s, 8d. and.°808 in 1855, 72s. 5d. 
and ‘858 in 1854, 69s.9d. and +793 in 1847, 69s. 2d. 
and °837 in, 1856, 64s: 4d.and ‘769 in, 1841,, 57s..8d. 
and °787 in 1842, 56s. 5d, and 826 in 1857, and 5s. 5d. 
and ‘807 im 1862 ; the average results for these eight 
years of, highest. prices. were 64s. 11d. and -804, 
Taking eight years’ intermediate prices, the results 
were 55s. 4d..and ‘814 in 1861, 54s. 8d. and 861 in 
1846, 53s. 3d..and -894 in 1853, 53s. 3d,.and.°855 in 
1860, 51s. 3d. and -801 in 1844, 50s, 10d. and ‘869 in 
1845, 50s. 6d. and ‘797 in 1848, and 50s. 1d. and *759 
in 1843 ; the average results for these eight years of 
intermediate prices.were 52s. 2d. and *830. Taking 
nine years of lowest prices, the results were 44s, 8d. 
and “844 in 1863, 44s, 3d., and ‘808 in 1849, 44s. 8d. 
and -802 in, 1858, 43s. 10d. and*852 in 1859, 41s. 9d. 
and ‘884 in 1865, 40s. 9d. and 873 in 1852, 40s, 3d. 
and ‘860 in 1850, 40s. 2d. and *868 in 1864, and 38s..6d. 
and ‘858 in 1851; the average results. for these nine 
years of lowest prices were 42s.,1d. and “850, 








PACETIZ. 

DvRtne the session of a county court a witness 
was asked if-he were-not):a husbandman, when he 
coolly replied, amid tla laughter of the court, “ No, 
sir, i’se not married.” 

A counTRY youth who desired to know-how to 
become rich, sent # shilling in answer to an adver- 
tisement, and received the following valuable ‘recipe: 
“Increase your receipts and decrease your expen- 
ditures. Work eighteen, hours a day, and live on 
hash and oatmeal gruel.” 

ACADBMY CATALOGUE. 1867. 
So the Jobanna men have lied 

Like Seuthcote, the: Johanna woman, 
And bold Sir Roderick tells with pride, 

That Livingstone is safe, and comin’. 
Last year the sculptor wrote “ the late,” 

When our brave David's bust was shown : 
Who'll care for that dead marble’s fate, 

When we have got a Living Stone? 

—-Punch. 

FEELS: AGGRIEVED,—Our landlord, who is miserly, 
is envious of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be~ 
cause they hoard up so much property.—Puach. 

DOMESTIC BCONOMY.—(A FACT.) 

Florence: “Gus, dear, wake up, I’ve a brilliant 
idea! We save five per cent., you know; by be- 
longing to a Co-Operative Society; but suppose we 
belong to two societies, we shall save fen per 
cent. !” 

[ You would hardly believe that Gus called her “a 
little donkey,” and went to sleep again. 
Punch. 

ImmMeEpDiAte..-- If “ The,,Girl of the Period” is as 
she is. represented, the sooner a stop is put to her 
the better.—Punch. 


& SUBTERFUGE! 


Papa: “A letter from your brother, Louisa— 
declines to stand godfather to that dear child; 
says he isu’t'a Ritwalist/ Now, did you ever?! !”— 
Punch. 
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ANOTHER SMASH FOR SPIRITUALISTS. 

Thanks in a great measure to the jokes of Mr. 
Punch, the spirits have left off their concert-giving 
lately. But how easy it would be to copy their per- 
formances will be seen from what Professor Tyndal 
has disclosed, in one, of ‘his late interesting Lectures 
upon Sound : 

“There is practically no limit to the distance 
through which sound may be transmitted through 
tubes or rods of wood. ‘The music of instruments in 
a lower room: may be made to pass to a higher‘floor, 
where it is excited by a proper sounding-board being 
all the while inaudible in the intermediate floors 
through which it passes.” 

The spirits, we repeat, have not been musical of 
late, or at any rate their concerts have not .been 
widely advertised. Still, as their performances may 
ere long be resumed, for gulls as well as geese are 





codfish. Ifa guitar or an accordiom were played 
upon down-stairs the sounds: might be transmitted by 
the help of wooden tubes to the apartment where 
the spirits were holding their séance, and thus might: 
wondrously astonish the weak minds of the audience. 
— Punch. 


ANK) ABUSE: 

Mate of Schooner ‘to ): “Hi! I say; look ovt 
for our paint with that boat-hook!” 

Barges: “Oh, indved! Wot are: you; ech? ‘he 
mate?” 

Mate: “ Yes, Tam!" 

: “Then you speak’ to» your equals—I'm: 
Cap)n I” — Fun. 

Lucky, TuIna FoR. THE DrrEctors.—Share- 
holders. have no: voice inthe control of one important 
branch of railway plant—the switth.—Fum 

Snock-1ne: THoveut:;—The Turf!) exercises) ac 
strange fascination over its: followers+-we: verily: 
believe that,if Newmarket Heath were, visited. with 
an earthquake racing men would-run down the next 
day toinspect “ the cracks.’ —/un. 


THE NEW. BUTLER. 

Old Stwell'(who is entertaining-his tenants): ‘“ What 
wine have you put on, Tomkins?” 

Butler : “ The twenty-four, sir !”” 

Old ‘Swell’: “ Why, confound ‘it, that’s*the oldest4 
wine in the cellar!” 

Butler: “ Yes, sir, which T nateral thought -you’d 
like to get rid of the holdest fust !”— Fun. 


A Marx To Quiz at;—Lord Townshend has.gone 
in so madly for the proud posi:ion of preuz chevalier of: 
servant girls, and done such strange jobs «in that, 
capacity; that he ought,to. be. styled the. Marqnis-of- 
all-work.—Fum, 

BQUI-NOXIOUS GABES 

Splashed: Party : “Thrown! Oh no; I havn't been 
thrown exactly ; but. the wind is so dousid high itblew 
me out’ of the saddle onee or twice !”"— Fin. 


May rr Prieasz Your Wasu-vr.-—-The Pall Mall 
Gazette in its: “ Occasional. Notes” recommends, the 
London Fire: Brigade. to. occupy its. leisure time in 
playing upon some of our London. mon wmenis,and suz 
gests that many would, be. improved, by the remuval 
of. their thick coating of soot. Thisis.all very. well, 
but. does our contemporary remember, that. a.washing 
given.to Temple Bar on the occasion of the Sultan's 
visit nearly washed the edifice away? In fact, as.has 
been often said, our public. monuments won't wash.at 
all.—Fun: 

Tue Mopgern “Sovutu-sza” BusapE—The: Vo- 
lunteer Review at Portsmouth:—Tomahawk. 

Morro ror Tae War Orrice.—* Abandon hi 
(of promotion) ali ye who enter here !”— Tomahawk. 


Tae Girt or THB; PERTOD.—Example: of“ ltous 
a non lucendo "—a girl who is too fast: to ‘mind ‘her 
proper stops.— Tomahawk, 

Some persons have complained that they cannot 
understand“. why the Chief Eéclesiastical Court 
should be called the Court of. Arches. Surely, in 
the present disputatious state of tle Establishment, 
the name is appropriate, for it is supported’ by tha 
pillars of the Church.— Tomahawk. 

WANTED by a Party, a few Heavy Old |Men. for 
the serious line, to do virtuousdindignation. Charity, 
chairmen up to after-dinner: spin. No. desertion. 
Benevolent, not too bald, preferred. Good. Church 
men, and sennd on Gamo Laws. Money; Found.— 
Tomahawk. 


THERE is always a tremendous ontcry when any 
acrobat meets with an.accident, Mdlle. Azella came 
down with.a run a few nights back, and we express 
our sincere pity and sympathy. But wiy the Lord 
Chamberlain shonld bs hooted at by the press because 
he does not interfere, is what we do not understand. 
Why, if every profession or calling is to be sto 
om account of peril, where would the theory eud? 
We should have few doctors and,nosailors.. If Miss 
Azella finds that she makes. more money. by the 
trapeze than by going out as.a daily governess, why 
should she be prevented doing so?’ Site may be, as 
a daily governess, run over by a hansom, or butcher's 
cart, any day of the week. Let every precaution’ be 
taken to prevent. accidents,, but, don’t cry owt avout 
danger to pnblic morals on the score of peril attend- 
ing an individual's performances. We don't believe 
that any person goes to an exhibition of this kind in 
hopes of seeing an accident. We -have a better 


| opinion of our fellow-men and women.—Tomahawk. 


———e 
Har . Drzinc.—History attests the : sudden: 


very plentiful in England, it may be worth | change of Marie Antoinette’s hair from black togray 
our while to notice that without the aid of spirits, | after her imprisonment. Ag. to this, there now ex- 
sounds may be conveyed from one-room. to another, | ists little, doubt, I believe, that. the, unfortunate 
as easily as a waiter could convey that of a | qneen’s hair had become gray before, her imprison- 





ment, but that she darkened it assiduonsly’by somo 
sort of heir-dye. When imprisoned: she could no 
longer obtain this hair-dye: hence the natural gray 
colour of‘her tresses beeame apparent. Thw\same 
explanation awaits. the conspirator Orsini, who was, 
executed atParis: some years.ago. When he went to 


.| tue scaffold: his hair and beard were gray ; when 


he went into:prison they were black. It is. well es- 


prison 
tablished that Orsini had been in the habit of using 





STATISTICS. 


Taz LoNpDon Watsr COMPANIES IN 1867:—Tho 
average number of houses supplied last year by each of 
the London Water Companies, and the average daily 
supply of water in » was as fol- 
lows :—Chelsea, 26,875 and 8,087,258; West Mid- 
dlesex, 36,881 and 8,816,486; Southwark and Vaux- 
hall, 71,558 and 13,629,758; Grand Junction, 27,190 
and 9,533,482 ; Lambeth, 38,820:and 8/975,583; New 
River, 113,462 and 23,790,667; East: London, 92,652 
and 19,298;244; Kent, 34;504iand 6,468;872. Thus, 
from the Thames, 200,824 ho pplied with 
49,042,467 gallons: daily; and from the: Lewand othan 
sources 240,618 houses: were supplied with 49/557,781 
gallons. daily. ine agama ihe London. com- 
panies supplied; 44I, honges. with , 98,690,248 
gallons of water omansaveraga daily: The. quantity 
used for domestic purposes, or for house supply, was 
about 81,038,800 -gallons..daily; or, 26:3 gallons per 
head of population. . 

ANNUAD PRODUCE OF ‘POTATORS. 

Just two centuries ago the cultivation of’ the 
potato was introduced into Lancashire,'and just one 
century ago it ‘was unknown ‘to the ‘rastics of Here- 
fordshire, whilst the number of acres devoted to its 
growth’ in those counties were as follow’ during the 
last two years :— 





1866. 
38,090 i. 
2,809" * 


1807. 
Lancaehire 87,509 
Hereforishire ...  ... pe 2,508 
The number: of acres on which” potatoes wers 
grown in various countries: of Europe: during: thas» 
years were as follow :— 
Epgland. ... woes 
Wales “- on 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Jersey 
Gaernsey: ... 
Isle of Man... 
Swelien .... 
rab cog “se 
enoma TPCT i. 
Presa 
Wortembarg 
Holland, . 
Austrian ~ ... —_ 
United States. 964,614 
Locat. TAXATION.—The annual value of property 
and profits: charged. to,income-tax in. England ani 
Wales amounted to 273,404,918. in. 1863, to 
276,520,647/. in 1864, and to 296,031,791 in 1865. 
The rateable, value of property in England an¢ 
Wales:subject , to. local taxation. was 76,857,1451 in 
1963,., 87,618,8677.. in, 1864: and, 90,137,3601. in 
1865. The amount. raised by, poor-rates,, highway- 
rates, church-rates,, police and prisonay. drain- 
age, &c.,. and local boards. amonated’ in, 1863 to 
14,462,443/. ; in 1864 ta 14,543,307; and in, 1865 to 
14,966,751/., The. sams given;as annual grants from 
the public. revenue. insaid of loeak taxation in Eng- 
land and. Wales amounted, to ,1,316,073/. in 1863, to 
1,884,952/. in 1864, and to 1,298,090/, in. 1865,, The 
st items in. these: ts: ane: for. prison and 
convict establishinenta at home, for the maintenance 
of prisoners. iu county goals, for the removal and 
transportation of convicts, and: for law charges and 
criminal prosecutions, 


169,%4), 
27B380"—.. 
1,308,145... 





’ 


A FXRLIAMENTARY return of recent date tells us 
that the expeuses of the establishment of the National 
Gallery during the last year were 15,8942 Those 
for the branch at South Kensington amounted to 
1,523/ ; 2,000/, is expended in travelling expenses, 
agen-ies, &., and 10,0002. in baying paintings. 1» 
186%, the visitors to the National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
square, were 694,354; that at South Kensington re- 
ceived 692,900. It will be- remembered ‘that the 
former Exhibition is open during a much ‘shorte: 
period of the year than the latter, and not at all iv 
the evening, ‘The visitors:to the National Portrait 
Galléry were. 16,642. 

TuE CurrrrayuTty og; Narrer. Barpoer.—Thir 
bridge, on the, Madras Railway, was;oponed in stat: 
by. Lord Napier, on, 8th Jannary last, and togethc: 
with the completion of. the Madens and Bombay 
Railway to ‘Tadpatri, it sup.the impgrtant dis 
trict. of Bellary.. The, bridge is, 212 miles from 
Madras. It is 2,800 ft. long, or alittle over half « 
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mile, The, girders, axe-supported, on: masonry: piers 
and in the centre om wrought-iron screw piles, The 
foundations -of’the masonry piers were laid each with | 
fourteen, brick. cylinders, or wells, of 4 ft.,internal 
diameter, sunk through the sand till they rested on 
the compact blue clay, at.an average depth of, 13)ft. 
below the,bed of the river. The building is wholly 
of the fine blue limestone, procured from the Nurgee 
quarries, about 23 miles,distant, Ground.was broken, 
and the, first: well, suank,in, February, 1867, and the 
last girder placed.imposition the 17th December last. 
The contract price wae only 98,000 rupees. 

New; ZEALAND LAuRE.--The: tree according to | 
Dr. Bennet, is valued in New Zealand: forthe sake 
of ite fruit and seeds; the former is of the size of a 
plum; pulpy in the interior, and sweet, The seeds 
are used in times of scarcity,, and contain.a tasteless 
farinaceous; substance., The raw seeds, however, 
are poisonous, and produce spasmodic pains, giddi- 
ness, aud partial paralysis ; to-obviate which effects, 
they are steamed, for twenty-four hours, and then 
either, buried in, the,.ground, or allowed. to eoak.in 
water for some days. 





ELEPHANT’ SHOOTING IN’ ABYSSINIA. 

One fine day in the latter end: of. January, news was 
bronght into, camp: that a-herd of elephants: was 
feeding in: the: vieinity. Major Beville and’ Lieut. | 
Edwards immediately started with beaters and gun-. 
bearers to.attack.,them., After a. considerable time 
a large herd was discovered, and. Edwards, being | 
the freshest of the party,.and carried away with, the | 
excitement, of the chase, rushed hotly in pursuit, 
considerably in advance of the rest. The ground, 
was very uneven and hilly, covered with stones-and | 
low jungle, Bdwards reached within fifty yards-of 
the herd, when he fired at the rearmost animal. 
The shot’ must. probably have taken, effect, for on 
his advancing some few yards farther the elephent 
saw him, turmed, and, charged, trumpeting: loudly. 
Edwards; waited) until the brute. was: within.twelve 
yards of him, when he gave:him his secend barrel 
on the forehead. ‘he shot failed to stop theanimal, 
and Edwards threw himself on one side, so. a8), to 
allow the,animal to pass him, hoping, ag the. ground 
was very steep, that he. would be carried, onward 
by his: owm impetus: In thie he-was terribly mis- 
taken. As he himself desoribes it, the brute dug his 
toes into the ground, and ‘in. a second par, 
with bis trank. Starcely less than a.miracle, now | 
preserved Edwards's life. The elephant first tried 
to run him threugh with. his tasks, but luckily the 
grasp was too high, and the tuske passed: on each 
side of his body: The beast next'tried to stamp on 
him, but, owing to the unevenness of the ground, lie 
failed in doing so.. At this. moment. Major. Beyille 
came up and. fired, at, the. elephant, who, dropping 
his prey, eseaped into the forest; where he» was 
found dead seme two days after. Poor Edwards 
was in a pitiable condition; his. scalp was terribly 
injured, his whole body fearfully bruised, two .ribs 
badly dislocated, besides internal injuries. that,will 
invalid him for, some considerable time. In my 
opinion the most horrible part, of the whole matter 
wae shh he never lost his senses during the whole 
affair. 

Elephant shooting may be-all’ very well when a 
man is successful, but it is qnite, anothen. matter, if 
he gets smashed by,a, fierce. brute. 

LE. B.C) 


EEE 


_A RuLB of the Théatre Francais is that if any ar 
tite performs in private life a fine of 20L.i8 to be. itr 
flicted, Mdlle, Fayart.and .M. Coquelin have since 
been playing in a, prover of Musset’s; at the house 
oi the. Duchess, de: Mouchy. They have.forfeited 
the above amount, so'that it does, not act.ag a prer 
ventive, 

Parts Exurptrion Prizes.—A qnestion with’ re+ 
gard to the value of the prizes awarded at the Paris 
International Exhibition to Messrs.. Howard’, and 
Messrs. Ransomes. and, Sims, for agricultural ma- 
chines, having been referred to Mr. Fairbairn, the 
engineer, he has.decided that the prizes awarded to 
each of these firms were of equal value. 

TuE Emperor of Russia has presented the Emperor 
of Franee with a magnitlicent stuffed bear of enor- 
mous size, which has been sent to Compitgne. . It 
remains to be seen whether his Majesty will return 
the compliment, and-present-the Ozar with a stuffed 
eagle. The one which figured at the landing at 
Boulogne isino doubt preserved in some Imperial 
lumber-room. 


PRopvucrivenrss OF ABYSSstNTA.—No quarter of 
the globo abounds to a greater extent in vegetable 
and mineral productions; and- in the populous, 
fertile, aud, salubrious portions lying: immediately 





north of the equator, tlie very highest capabili- 


ties are: presented for the employment of capital, and 
the development: of British. industry. Coal. has 
already: been found, although at'too great @ distance 
inland to. render it of any service without water 
communication ; but. the fossil doubtless, exists in 
positions the most favourable for the supply of 
the steamers employed. in the navigation of the 
Hed Sea., Cotton, of a quality. unrivalled ‘in the 
whole ; world, ,is everywhere a weed, and might. be 
cultivated to any requisite extent. The coffee sald 
in. Arabia as, the produce; of, Mocha. is, chiefly, of 
Abyssinian growth; and the: tea~plant flourishes 
here widely and with little-care. 

Tus Russian SERvs.—An official report has just 
been published at St. Petersburg, showing the con- 
dition of the Russian .serfg:at: the beginning of the 
present year, It suppers from this report that there 
are still 3,629,382 serfsnot emancipated. The number 
of the. emancipated serfs, is now. 6,146,635, including 
1,168,150 in Lithuaniq. Of these only 548,529 have 
obtained their emancipation by voluntary agree- 
meuts entered into’ with their masters, The re- 
mainder have become proprietors through the inter- 
vention. of the government, which has assigned 
414,257,707 roybles as compensation to the old land- 
holders. Up to the lst of January last 7,240 estates, 
inhabited by 66,754 people, have been transferred to 
the state, at a cost of 7,683,665 roubles. In the 
Governments of Jaroslav, Kalouga,, Kasan, Moscow, 
Orel, Riazan, St. Petersburg, Samara, Saratov, Sim- 
birsk, Tamboff, Toula, and Veronej, where thereare 
15,672 villages, with 8,087,845 inhabitants, the pea- 
sant proprietors have already been charged with the 
ground-rent.of their estates. 





SHAPING INFLUENCBS. 


LEAD me, oh, my guardian angel,,, 
So I pray, ever pray, 
Where the light winds-sin imagers gine 
Where the bright things blcom their brightest, 
And the flowery flelds:of May: 
Stretch away, and still: away ! 


Lead and leave me, oh, my angel, 
Where the wild birds, day by day, 
Chirp and sing their light.love-stories, 

All among the golden glories, 
Of the flowery fields of May,, 
Stretched away, and still away, ! 


Where the rose doth wear her bliishos 
Like a garment, and the fair 
And modest violets sit together; 
Weaving in the mild May weather 
Purples, out*of dew and air, 
Fitforany queen to wear: 
Bat,.my,angel,my good angel, 
This mueh more I have to say—- 
O’er the blooming and the singing, 
Q’er the weaving and the winging, 
Grant to live with me, I pray, 
Ia these, flowery. fields.of May ; 


Friends to love with love that only 
Lives.of men.and women sway 
Over.and above the hushes 
Of all birds; above the blushes: 
Of the reddest‘rose in May— 
And yet once again I pray, 
That when thou shalt give them to nme 
Always, heart in heart to beat; 
Tliey shall make all, flowery, places 
Fairer for their.smiling faces, 
And whatever things are s weet— 
Brighter, better; more-complete. A. G. 


See 


GEMS. 


AvsPaRp and simple dict contributes: to. the pro- 
longation of lifé: 

OLp. AGR.--Men often live:long. enough to, become 
strangers:in this; world. 

He'is a good divine who follows his own instruc- 
tions, I caneasier teach twenty what were good to 
be doug,,than.be onq.of the, twenty to follow my.own 
teachings 

Tue greatstrnggles in life are limited to moments; 
in the drooping, of the head. upon, the bosom—in, the; 
preseure of the hand upon: the: brow. ; 

A’goop'conscience is. to the soul what health, is, 
to the body—it preserves a constant. ease. andi 
serenity within us, and more than counteryaila, all! 
the. calamities, and afflictions, which can, possibly! 
befall. us. f 








Unsust: Weients:AND Mzasunus.—Dnring the 
past year 740 South London shopkeepers have been 
fined’ for using, or having in their, possession, un- 
just weights, scales, or measures. Tlie black list is 


made up chiefly as follows; 109 licensed victualle: 
and beer retailers, 73. bakers, 106 chandlers, &: 
butchers, 76 greengrocersjand coaldealers, 65 grocer: 
and cheesemongers. The total. amount in fines: was 
10702. 138. 6d; During the year 1866 there were 
808’ shopkeepers fined, which shows a decrease for 
the past. year of 68. 





MINERALS OF NEW: ZEALAND. 

Ow the suggestion of Dr, Hector, Captain Hutton 
F.G.8., has been making, a survey of. the Lower 
Waikato district of the north island. He has:to re- 
port that there is no probability of finding a payable 
alluvial gold-field of any extent, but that the district 
has other deposits of value. The tertiary formation 
contains,.“ brown: coal,” having the. appearance: of 
cannel coal, lustrous and pitch black im colour, with 
brown film im places. It is a hydrous coal, still con- 
taining a certain percentage of water, but it is found 
to anewer well in the-steamers on the Waikato. It 
burns with a bright, clear: flame, throwing: out an 
intense heat.. Captain. Hutton estimates the coal 
bed to contain 140,000,000 tons of coal. The whole 
of it can be. worked without pumping or any 
mechanical means for raising it to the surface, and 
therefore to. whatever uses: it may” be found appli- 
cable, it can be supplied at a light cost. 

There are also iderable deposits of limestone 
in the district, varying in »urity from “often passing 
into a conglomerate” to a quality fitting it for use-as 
pavement, or even for the manufacture of chimney- 
pieces. “It is divided into slabs varying from an 
inch to.a,footor meve.in thickness.” At a place called 
Te Kapamahunga, on: the eastern side. of the primary 
mountains, “ it.occurs asa sub-crystalline or compact 
rock, of a pale reddish-yellow colour, and wouid form 
excellent building stone,” The thickness appears 
to be.very' great, although it’ was not ascertained 
with precision; but the estimate is given at from 
80 ft. to40.ft. At Kawhia the limestone assumes a 
different character, and varies in thickness from 
100, ft. to.120 ft. Dr. Hochstetter, who als» examised 
the:district, estimated the thickness,a little farther 
south to be 400 ft. “It isa very hard, crystalline, 
tabular limestone, splitting into thick flags, and in 
many ‘places conrposed almost entirely of rolled frag- 
ments of shells and corals, and sometimes containing 
round pebbles of quartz,” 

Withregard to. the surface. of, the district, , preci- 
cipes,covered. with brush, make; part of the country 
unfavourable for. agriculture; notwithstanding the 
good quality of the soil. North of Wangape Lake it 
will probably be found favourable for: grain crops. 
On either bank of the Waipa and Waikato are exten- 
sive level plains of fine rich loam, “restixg on 
pumice, sand, and gravel, the, latter being often 
cemented into bands with peroxide; ofjiron.” These 
loams:are light, easily wovked,and very fertile, pro- 
ducing most luxuriant crops.of white and red clover. 
Captain Hutton suggests that they are better adapted 
for grazing or growing root crops than corn. But 
there are, extensive, swamps, in this district, must 
probably of very fertile land, and situated close ta, 
and some height above, the Waikato river, so that 
their drainage may be effected with very little: ex- 
pense: The country is: well watered. The Waikato 
river winds through its whole length, and tributary 
Streams swell ‘its waters, Permaneut peace wih 
the natives, would. tend toa rapid development, ofits 
resources. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A prot has. been discovered. in Mexicorto.assas- 
sinato Juares and rob.the national treasury. 


Mr: Harwoop states that‘the new viadict at 
Holborn-hill will, so.far as. carriage traffic is con- 
cernad, be,ayvailable..far use,atithe end of this, year 
or theebeginning vf next: 


_ Mx. Cx#anies CL B. Wrir1AMs, a.rewer,, of Kings- 
land, bas, been» fied:,500L for selling: consoetious 
called: malthaiue” and: “pure: hydromel,” the for- 
mer intended, for adalterating porter, and’ tho 
latter for mixing with beer. 


We understand thatthe:marble:bust:of the Queen, 
shown in’ the Exhibition: of the Royal. Sevptish: Aca 
pdemy, has been purclinsed for 100 guinens by the 

Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts,,for, presentation . to, the. National, Gallery 
where it.will, na, donbt, ocoupy a prominent place. 


Screnriric. Isstitotioys—Mr. HeadJam’s Bill 
will extend, ta. religious, and: scientific bodies as, 
sociating together for: charitable’ and benevuleut. 
purposes; and whio wish: to, purchase. sites: to the 
extent of two acresof land, and ‘erect baildings for 
their institutions, the same powers as, were given 





by the Cumpanivs’ Act to the Juint-Stock Compauics. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. Jznson.—See our reply to “ Bed Douglass.” 

Crarance DuvaLie.—The sheriffs of the different counties. 

Rep Dovetass.—There is a manufactory of the article at 
4, South Street, Finsbury Market, E.O. 

Emity.—We make no charge for the insertion of corres- 
pond in these 

Op Sotprer.— We cannot inform you; apply to the Editor 
of the Army and Navy Gazette. 

Constant Reaper.—The Prince of Wales went up to both 
universities—namely, Oxford and Cambridge. 

R. H. M.—You must wait SS the person is 
dead before you cau read the will in tors’ Commons. 

Grorce Wriiiamson.—We have so frequently given re- 
cipes for browning gun barrels that we must refer you to 
No. 236 of Tus Lonpun Reaver. 

A. D.—Apply to Captain Lean, Government Emigration 
Office, 8, Park Street, Westminster, between the hours of 
eleven and five. 

§ M. B. O.—Avoid all kinds of salt food, and be moderate in 
the use of fish; also occasionally take a little cooling medi- 
cine. 

Heice.—Be patient; time cures all evils. Grief having 
caused the “affliction,” as you term it, as the grief subsides, 
so will its outward signs. 

Jack Braee,—All resp keep fancy to- 
bacco, which gives forth a pleasant aroma. If, however, you 
do not desire to poison yourself avoid the scented weed. 

Ruru.— Gethsemane is a village at the foot of Mount Olivet, 
near Jerusalem; the meaning of the word is “a very rich 
valley.” 

Lizziz and Gwrwnz. “ Lizzie,” tall, and dark. “Gwynne,” 
medium height, and dark. Respondents must be dark and 
good looking. 

G. P., twenty, medium height, fair, and in a good position. 
Respondent must be fond of home, affectionate, and between 
sixteen and twenty; money no object. 

A Farmuer.—A bushel of wheat should weigh 60 Ib., six 
bushels should produce one sack of flour, and make 100 
quartern loaves, each weighing 4 lb. 

AyneE Guirritus.—You will find them sufficiently nume- 
rous in the “London Directory,” which surely you can 
see in a great city like that in which you reside, or date 
from. 

M. A. S. E—Apply to the secretary of either of the follow- 
ing: British Orphan Asylum, 73, Cheapside; Infant ditto, 
Wansted, Essex; London ditto, 1, St. Helen's Place, Bishops- 
gate Street. 

L. M. Jcstice.—The clergyman, under such circumstances, 
would be liable to a criminal prosecution ; if you have suffi- 
cient proof of what you allege, you should apply to a magis- 
trate. 

A.M. G.—The wages are regulated by the law of demand 
and supply; you should choose a newly settled state for 
your especial trade. In our opinion New Zealand or Queens- 
land would better serve your purpose, 

OC. T. N.—1. A maker of the machines advertises daily in 
the Standard newspaper. The prices vary from a few shil- 
lings upwards. 2. We strenuously advise you not to attempt 
galvanism without the permission of a medical man, 

PeneLorz.—l. By marking a line under the word, and 
writing in the margin, “small caps.” 2. The title pages of 
books are what is technically called “ displayed "—that is, 
arranged in different kinds of types according to taste. 

Eruet Grey.—1. For scurvy, see our reply to “M. B. 0.” 
2. We have given so many recipes for the removal of super- 
fluous hair, that, if the one we last gave you has not proved 
effective, we must refer you to a choice from amongst the 
many others we have given in the correspondence columns 
of Tus Lonpon Reavrr. 

Puss.—Your pet grimalkin being of such an advanced age, 
we cannot, especially as we know nothing of her habits and 
constitution, give you advice with safety. Consult the 
trad who supplies her with her daily meat. He will, 
doubtlessly, give you a recipe for her cure, if only to keep a 
customer. 

Hanpwritinc.—“ Lady Hellice,” greater care is required in 
the formation of the letters, and it is much too sloping; prac- 
tise often, and you will doubtless improve. “ Lucia,” as you 
are so young, with practice and perseverance there is no 
doubt you will eventually be a good writer; indeed, there is 
nothing to complain of at present. 

Gripert.—The secret of the manufacture of the original 
Greek tire has been lost for nearly 950 years; the tradition 
has come down to us that the substance employed was com- 

posed of sulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, un! bitumen; it is 
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said to have been used by the Turks with great effect against 
the French; but, that they discovered a method of ex- 
tinguishing it as it fell. Marcus Gracchus is its commonly 
acknowled inventor, but its use was revived by an en- 
gineer of Heliopolis, of the name of Callinicus, who used 
this fire in a sea-fight against the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
the Hellespont, and destroyed all the ships of his enemy ; its 
modern represevtative, although intended for the same pur- 
poses, is different in character, more portable, certain, and 
terrible; itis a fluid substance, cheaply made, and can be 
produced so quickly that the ingredients of which it is com- 
posed may be put together at any moment when the com- 
pound is required. 

W. S.—To revive cloth, dissolve 1 oz. of pure pearlash in 
a pint of « water ; add to the solution # lemon cut in 
small slices. It must be well mixed, and kept in a warm 
state for two days, then strained, and the clear liquid kept 
in a bottle for use; the cloth must be rinsed in clear water 
afterwards, st 

Porrry.—" Contentment,” by J. 8. ; “ Forgotten,” by G. B.; 
“A Tribute to the Gallant Crimean Six Hundred,” by R.S.; 
“To my Inamorata,” by Andrew Aitken; “Sung of an Old 
Soldier,” by J. Nicoll; “A Love ee by H. 8. ; 
My V. O'Rourke ; “ The Young Man and the Rose, 
by W. W.; and “Annie Grey,” by H. Smith, are declined 
with thanks. 

Emity.—The Foundling Hospital is in Guildford Street, 
Russell Square, W.0. The mother should make personal 
application before the child is twelve months old. There 
would, however, be no harm in your making the effort even 
now. The object of the inetitotion is the support of illegiti- 
mate children, and restoration of their mother to a virtuous 
life, 

Ranpotrn.—1, By means of a pocket compass, or ob” 
servation of the North Star. 2. Betting 6 to 4 on the field: 
means 6 to 4that one of all the horses accepted for a race: 
except the favourite, will win. In other words it is simply 
6 to 4 against the favourite. 3. The marriage would be 
legal, no fraud being intended. 4. Handwriting fair. 5. A 
double vote. 

A LITTLE WHILE. 


Bear with the faults about thy hearth, 
Thou canst not feel thy brother's woe, 
Nor share some burdens he must bear, 
Burdens that only God can know ; 
And if, perchance, @ spirit sore 
With fretted frown should meet thy smile, 
Bear with it, friend—for, after all, 
Life lasts at best @ little while. 


Friend, gather treasures by the way, 
Mountains and heaps of precious things, 
Work with a will while time is here, 
For time has wide and rapid wings; 
But see that all thy gathered good 
Pm oe as ¥ r ap : 
rough pearly gates, on en streets, 
Down by the mystic Sea of Glass. 


Take loving words, dear memories, 
Humble remembrance of thy sin, 
Then in the Master's name pass on, 
The waiting ones will let you in. 
There, safe from sorrow and from pain, 
From man’s rebuke and Satan's guile, 
Be glad for every patient word 
In the life He lent a little while. E. L. 


Buivsuinc Maupse.—1. We can give no recipe to remov2 
blushing, which youare pleased to consider a defect; in our 
opinion, it adds greatly to female beauty, as evincing 
modesty and purity of mind. 2. Your handwriting requires 
great practice and care in the formation of the letters to 
render it distinct. 3. Colour of the hair dark brown. 4 Rub 
the paste into the hands when retiring to rest, and wear kid 
gloves. 

Awnniz and Appys.—1. To whiten and soften the hands, in- 
stead of washing them with soap, employ oatmeal, and after 
each washing take a little dry oatmeal and rub over them 
sv as to absorb any moisture. 2. To cure corns, take } an 
oz. of verdigris, 2 oz. of beeswax, 2 oz. of ammonia; melt 
the two last ingredients together, and just before they are 
cold, add the verdigris; spread it on small pieces of linen, 
and apply to the corns, 

SepastTian.—Forage caps are the cloth undress head cover- 
ing of an officer or soldier. In gunnery, caps are the leathern 
plugs or bungs used to prevent rain or dirt from collecting in 
the bore of guns and howitzers; there are also canvas caps 
for similar purposes used for mortars. Percussion caps are 
small metal covers, inlaid with detonating powder, and 
placed on the nipple of a musket or piece of artillery; the 
hammer striking on the outer surface of the cap, causes the 
powder to explode and ignite the charge. 

E.vira.—The term Minstrel was introduced into this 
country by the Normans, and was applied to a class of men 
who gained their livelihood by the arts of poetry and music, 
singing to the harp their own verses, or the popular and 
metrical histories of the time, they sometimes accompanied 
their music with mimicry and action; hence they were often 
called mimi, histriones, joculatores; they were held in great 
estimation, and no entertainment was considered complete 
which was not enlivened by their talents; from the Conquest 
downwards for many ages in England, the profession of the 
minstrel was a popular and privileged one, 

Joserpa.—The earliest le placed on stone over the 
grtave of the dead are, ‘May he rest in peace,” and “May 
the earth rest lightly on him.” These were both in use 
among the Greeks and Romans. The custom of planting 
flowers around the grave had its origin in Germany, and a 
very beantifal figure it is, and a practice to be encourszed. 
The Emperor Constantine, in 337, was buried in a church, 
the first instance on record of man fone to be laid within 
a building set apart for worship for the living, not for the 
burial of the dead. 

Petex.—The power of colours on disease, once supposed 
to exist, may be eonsidered as a branch of sympathetic medi- 
cine; white sub were idered refrigerant, and red 
ones heating; red flowers were given for diseases of the 
blood, and yellow ones for bilious attacks, In small-pox, 
red coverings, bed curtains, &., were used to bring out the 
eruption; the patient was only to look at the red substances 
and his drink was coloured red. The physician of Ed- 
ward LI. treated the king's son successfully by this rule, and 








as lately as 1765, the Emperor Francis L, when attacked by 

small-pox, was, they of his rolied up ina 
elpth, bus he died notwii n 

times dyed bluc, was used for glandular swellings. 

day the tradition remains that certain colours are 

certain disor4s:s. Many persons believe that red 

Letter than » ue for rhe.;matism. 

Pameta.—The Morris or Morrice Dance is a peculiar kind 
of dance, supposed to hav) been originated by the Moors. 
Bells were fastened to the ‘eet of the 
great art consisted in ») moving 
something like concord ‘rom the tones 
Eaglish are said-to have (erived it from 
has previously received .t from the Moors. 
intreduced into Eng’and by Edward t few, if any, 
traces of it ear. ve found before the time of Henry VIII. 
This dance _—_ continually practised in Spain r the 


name of 

S. Coompgr.—1. Beef-saters, or Buffetiers, so called from 
being onere in attendonen ry side joe the pare. 
reign 8, are yeomen of the ig to @ sort o 
Foot-guards who attend at the feiess cca Tower of London. 
— are clad after the fashion of the time of King Henry 
VILL. 2. The town you name is in Worcestershire. 3. Our 
space is too limited to give a description of the different 

you mention, but by ref to a General Gazetteer, 
or Geographical Dictionary, you obtain all the informa- 
tion you require. 4. Vellore is in India, 5. Handwriting 
good, but a little too formal. . 

M. E. W.—1. Smethurst was the name of the man who 
was tried for the murder by poison of Eliza Banks. 2. To 
dye silk blue, immerse it in a bath of persulphate of iron, 
then rinse well in clean water. and. pl it into a bath of 
ferrocyanodide of potash, slightly aci ted with sulphuric 
yo ae = e shade’ of eee be pro- 

aced in way, by pro; ly 9 riioving the strength of 
the baths, and the duration of i tcenataion, Logwood and 

nm copperas are generally used to make a black dye, bul 
the colour willbe improved by first boiling the in 
decoction of and alder bark. 


ApA M., twenty-two, tall, and ladylike. Respondent must 
bea ea tradesman, an abstainer, not handsome, but 


Frep O., nineteen, and good looking. Respondent must 
not be more than eighteen, fair, good looking, fond of home 
and music, and have a yearly income. 

Happy Jack, twenty, medium height, fair, blue light 
bree Ray ae yoo B song epg must about 
seventeen or eighteen, lookin; a disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated, and witha little ee 

OTHELLO, twenty-six, 5 ft. 7 in., dark, black hair and eyes, 
good looking, fond of ho: with a little money, and now 
serv on board H.MLS. Wyvern. Rospondent must be 

looking, dark, not more than twenty-three, with a 
ttle money, and fond of home; a dressmaker preferred. 

Soxy and Marraa, “Suky,” twenty-two, fair hair, dark 
brown eyes, fond of home, domesticated,and an income of 
3003. Respondent must be tall, dark, and with not less than 
2001. a year. “ Martha,” tall, dark hair and eyes, lively, do- 
mesticated, and will have 4001. on her wedding-day. Re 
spondent must be tall, fair, and handsome. 

Crara and Exica. ~ Clara,” twenty, medium ht, good 
figure, dark brown hair, biue eyes, teeth, Bry Bonices 
cated, but has no money. int must be steady, and 
fond of home; a mechar‘c preferred. “Erica,” nineteen, a 
brunette, black hair, brown eyes, and a good figure. Re- 
spondent must be dark, steady, fond of home, and good tem- 


Lucy and Isazer. “Lucy,” nineteen, medium height, fair, 
Due eyes, golden “air, well educated, and will have 400i. 
wien of age. Sespondent must be tall, dark, and han- 
some. “!:.oel,” seventeen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, well educated, fond of home, and will have 300/. when 
gg Respondent must be fair, and with good expecta- 

ns. 

Commusications Recetvep: 

O. Nuwgop is responded to by—“ Rosa,” eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, and lively d tion. ag 

WittiaM eH L.,” sixteen, pretty, amiable, and a 
tradesman’s daughter. 

Harry B. by—“G. L. Y,,”" twenty, tall, dark brown hair 
and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, good tempered, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

S. M. by—* Elizabeth,” twenty-two. 

Cr RL+s Osporng by—" L. V. 0.” 

Youne Farmer by—“ Lizzie H.” 

JouN MarsHaLL by—“ Elizabeth L.,” medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, and thoroughly domesticated ; and—* Cireta,” 
nineteen, medium height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

OLarence by—‘M. F.,” twenty-one, 5 ft 3 in., a trades- 
man’s daughter; no objection to go abroad. 

W. G. by—"O. H. B.,” sixteen, rather tall, dark hair and 
eyes, affectionate, and thoroughly domesticated—“ Sarah 
Louisa J.,” sixteen, dark, haudsome, and accomplished, but 
no money; and—“ Alice W.,” sixteen, pretty, good tem- 
Pte aE ye 0.” ghee 

IVIAN . O. by—* Le” fair, domesti- 
cated, and in expectation of a os at ‘ 

Aw Enotisa Girt by—* P. F. A. H.” (a seaman of H.MS. 
Wyvern), twenty-six, 5 ft. 7} in., good tempered, and of a 


| loving disposition. 


w= by—“ Merry George,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 8} in., and 
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